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A TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESIDENT LOOKS AT 
HIS JOB 


W. W. PARKER 
President, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


This is not a scientific treatise. It is based on no “study.” No ques- 
tionnaire has been broadcast. No bibliography is appended. Empiricism and 
experience constitute its basis. It is an essay. An essay is an attempt. 


If the method of job analysis were employed in listing the tasks of the 
teachers college executive, the list would be an impossibly long one. It would 
remind one of the thousand objectives in the teaching of English. When an 
analysis is made on a functional basis, some such hodge-podge as the following 
results: vocational adviser, father confessor, lecturer, director of curriculum, 
efficiency expert, budget officer, personnel director, trouble shooter, referee, 
information bureau, contact man, and advocate general of the cause of edu- 
cation. 

If such a functionary essayed to keep a diary, he would seldom have 
occasion to make such an entry as did Mark Twain in an early attempt: “Got 
up, washed ; went to bed.” Such an entry would suggest a monotony foreign 
to the existence of the teachers college president. The above catalog suggests 
some of the punctuations which would likely come between “washed” and 
“went to bed.” Variety from day to day happily renders a standard perform- 
ance impossible and undesirable. 


Whether it is entirely to his liking or not, your Mr. President usually 
becomes a maker of an interminable number of speeches. Properly, I suppose, 
he is public property. Civic clubs, churches, P. T. A.’s, teachers’ associations, 
Thanatopsis clubs, chambers of commerce, et cetera ad infinitum call on him. 
Armistice Day, Memorial Day, and Lincoln’s birthday continue to recur. Not 
all of the extramural “activities” in which he engages are what Ellis Parker 
Butler calls goat feathers. His position makes it expedient occasionally to 
gather a few goat feathers, but it may be that others are better able to judge 
when he is rendering a service. At least others are the judge as to when they 
want him to do something. That he is not to regard his whole task as one that 
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can be performed in his office is apparent. The fact that his many perform- 
ances become to him somewhat commonplace does not mean that they are — 
always sterile to others. Others, fortunately, do not become as familiar with 
his five or six speeches as he does. 

It is desirable for one to become acquainted in so far as possible with his 
constituency. This he cannot do without taking advantage of opportunities 
to meet various groups. Emerson’s law of compensation often works out. 
Late hours, travel, fatigue, inconvenience, and flat tires in the rain are variously 
compensated for. If one tries to answer letters the day they are received, he 
may at times not be able to do so. Such frustrations of well-laid plans are 
not one of the compensations. 

One has, of course, to exercise some precaution in order not to undertake 
so much that he is spread out too thin. This is especially true of the twenty- 
two new teachers college presidents. A new college executive is a genuine 
novelty. Everybody wants to see what manner of man the newcomer is. He 
is given the opportunity to earn his board by making speeches at dinners. 
Whether or not he actually earns his dinner depends on two things—the dinner 
and the speech. My experience has usually been that the dinner was not bad 
and that people are quite charitable toward the speech. 

President Redfield, of Thompson Walker University, in Crawford’s satirical 
A Man of Learning, presents his formula for successful speechmaking which 
should serve as a horrible example. “Start with a funny story,” he says. 
“Then compliment your audience. Tell them some things that they will all 
admit, and then some things that they can’t understand. It is a fine thing to 
get an audience so that it takes some of his statements on faith. Emphasize 
the spirit of service. End with a patriotic reference to our nation and with 
what your audience is doing to sustain and strengthen it.” Here it is reduced 
to formula. 

When one considers the functions more nearly inherent in the job of the 
teachers’ college president, he, quite naturally, thinks of his relations to a 
board of control, to faculty, and to students. At certain points he finds him- 
self between the Scylla of the demands of “vox populi” and the Charybdis of 
the demands of the standardizing agencies. Constituencies have a way of re- 
questing certain things that can hardly be done. They have to be informed 
diplomatically that man was made for the Sabbath. 

The problem of keeping house on the budget is in these times not easy of 
solution. Boards of control, however, expect some solution to be arrived at. 
They expect it because it has to be. Even when budgets were on the increase, 
the problem of how best to spend the increments was a genuine one. During 
latter days, when retrenchments have been necessary, the problem of how to 
reduce without impairing efficiency and without curtailing vital functions has 
often been puzzling. The job is one of practical business efficiency. Simply 
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that. The problem is even a more complex one than that which the business 
executive faces. The college executive cannot shirk the task of honestly and 
frankly presenting the needs of his institution. He presumably knows them 
better than does anybody else. After he has shown what the needs are, after 
his work as an advocate has been for a season completed, then he becomes 
efficiency expert to make the dollar go as far as it will. He busies himself at 
the task of making to his board recommendations that will result in maximum 
efficiency in instruction and provide the best working conditions possible. The 
problem of figuring out a rubber dollar that will suit everybody is hardly less 
complicated. 


To say that one of the principal functions of a college president is to make 
wise selections of faculty members when vacancies occur is to be bromidic. 
But such a statement of function is as true as it is bromidic. An executive who 
continues to permit the addition of “stuffed shirts” to his staff is dooming his 
institution to commonplaceness. His business is that of recommending “high 
voltage” teachers who are, of course, sufficiently decorated to make the academic 
procession appropriately colorful and impressive. Because of the fact that 
an inspector for a standardizing agency can tell nothing of a teacher’s per- 
sonality or his teaching voltage by inspecting his transcript of university 
credits, we are prone to conclude that degrees suffice. Quite naturally we 
measure what is easy to measure. Credits are easy to count. Elementary 
mathematics is the only requisite for such measuring. There has been a 
tendency to minimize what has to be detected. Mistakes in the selection of 
personnel are difficult to correct. A good batting average in the selection of 
stimulating teaching personalities is certainly one measure of success. 


Nowadays anybody can order from the agencies numerous possessors of 
appropriate degrees. Teachers’ colleges exist for purposes of instruction. 
Effective instruction involves the action of personality upon personality. If 
it merely means the droning of indifferent lectures, let’s reduce the cost by 
installing talkies and use the auditorium as the only classroom. The selection 
of men and women who not only have been exposed to the proper number of 
university courses but who are good teaching personalities requires the de- 
velopment of an extra sense for judging qualifications. A transcendental dis- 
cussion of these qualifications would hardly be in point here. 

Not only must the teachers’ college executive make every effort to make 
wise selections of staff members, but he must encourage them to “keep up.” 
He must assist in creating and maintaining a morale that makes for happiness 
and effectiveness. Reading and writing are good exercises for teachers as 
well as for students. Faculty members ought perennially to take their own 
medicine. With some degree of force it has been pointed out that teachers 
college faculties have not been productive enough. There are some reasons 
for this aside from what might appear to be a lack of interest or initiative. 
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There are probably more demands upon members of the staffs of teachers 
colleges than upon members of liberal arts colleges and university faculties. 
Teachers college faculties are, like teachers college presidents, public property. 
The relation of the teachers college to the public school accounts in part for 
this. Studies and researches are disturbed by demands to make high school 
commencement addresses, to judge contests, to address clubs of many varieties, 
to give music programs, to address farmers’ meetings, to assist in promoting 
this and that. A tax-supported institution that is as close to its constituency 
as is a teachers college feels impelled to yield to these demands. In spite of 
this, faculty members are encouraged to stay abreast of the procession in their 
respective fields. This they do by investigation, by reading, and by attendance 
at professional meetings, state and national. 

The president has also the task of harmonizing conflicting philosophies of 
education held by faculty groups. They are ever present. Bouts between the 
academics and the professionals, between the traditionalists and the progres- 
sives, between the laissez faires and the tight laced have to be refereed. This is 
frequently done by the appointment of a well-chosen committee. It is in 
connection with curriculum questions that opposing philosophies usually appear. 
The scientific spirit is not always dominant. 

The teachers college executive has at least one obligation that administrators 
in other types of higher institutions do not have. He must be able to speak 
the language of public education and of the public school teacher. He must 
seem to understand what the professional educational theorists are talking 
about. He should be able to read The Gist and conjure up conceptions to 
correspond with such words and phrases as “pattern,” “creative activity,” 
“activists,” “integrated personality,” and “regression equation.” Even if he 
is forty-five years old and had the permanent wave put in his pedagogy 
as far back as 1920, he must, regardless of his advanced age and the fact 
that his teaching field was English or the social sciences, be able to understand 
some of the language of the recent doctor in education who is turning thirty. 
He must do this without much aid from the doctor. 

When he looks at his job, the executive in the small college does not forget 
that he too is a teacher, though he meets no classes. He does not shrink from 
numerous and varied contacts with students. Nor is all of his teaching done 
at assembly. He has learned that he can chloroform his assembly by too 
frequent marathon homilies of his own. I remember the day and the hour 
that I learned that in the best usage “suspicion” is not a verb. I did not learn 
it in an English class. That fact was what impressed me. I learned it in an 
mterview with my college president. He and I were the only ones present. 
In a manner which it is easy to imagine, I provoked the incidental instruction. 
He availed himself of the opportunity. He had not forgotten that he was an 
educator, not a mere administrator. 
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Opportunities to advise, direct, and encourage students frequently arise. 
Should I drop out of school and take this job? Do you think I could succeed 
at this? I failed in English 2; what should I do? Professor So-and-So mis- 
understands me and will not give me a square deal; would you advise that I 
have a frank talk with him? Do you know of a fund from which I could 
borrow some money? Do you know where I could get some work to earn 
some money? Can’ta certain regulation be waived in my case? I have decided 
that I would not like teaching ; what do you think of nurse’s training for me? 
I have decided to study medicine, but have limited means; can you advise me 
to what school I should apply? I have a position offered me for next year 
at a salary of $100 a month; should I accept it or remain in school and finish 
the work for my degree? And so the story runs. 

The recital would hardly be complete without the inclusion of the myriad 
of “ex-officio” tasks which one is called on to perform, those which in telephone 
company parlance are known as “trouble shooting.” They at times come not 
singly, but in battalions. An employee or a student refuses to pay his debts; 
somebody has a grievance; three students are injured in an automobile ac- 
cident; petty friction develops. The president hears about such things. He 
is expected to do something about them. Diplomacy, patience, tolerance are 
exercised. 

Finally, the teachers college executive cannot escape becoming something 
of an interpreter and an advocate of public education. When he looks at his 
task, he realizes that he must at times turn his energies to the role of advocate 
general of the cause of popular education. He realizes that his institution is 
training teachers for all the children of all the people. He has an abiding 
consciousness of the importance of the task. He believes in his cause. He 
can see none as more important. When he contends that our investment in 
public education is not too great and that there is a direct relation between 
popular education and social weal, he is uttering, not a mere glittering gen- 
erality, but a timely and a pertinent truth. 


QUALITIES OF PERSONALITY COMPARED WITH 
SUCCESS IN PRACTICE-TEACHING 


MATTIE LOUISE HATCHER 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 


Twenty years ago Bagley’s “Craftsmanship in Teaching’! appeared to 
provoke our thoughts; to act as an indicator for our undirected interest in 
personality; to make more definite those elusive elements in teachers which 
label them as successes or as failures. Teachers whose experience in the pro- 
fession antedates the use of this book can well recall the agitated state of 
their emotions when the superintendent walked into their rooms unannounced. 
They do not have to be reminded of how gingerly they began the performance 
of their acts; of how they suddenly relaxed when the door closed upon a 
receding form. They can even think of the mental attitude which they hoped 
to induce at the personal conference which came later; of how they apolo- 
gized for unusual events; of how they suffused charm and a co-operative 
spirit; of how they eagerly displayed concrete evidences of pupil’s volunteer 
learnings and of their own concomitant influence. Those teachers who felt 
that they possessed personality rested secure as to the outcome of the visit 
and the conference ; those who were not so happy in their personal possessions 
remained in doubt. 

Today the problem cannot be so simply and yet so bafflingly stated; no 
superintendent and no teacher feels that a few classroom visits or even per- 
sonal interviews can give a clue unfailing in its solution of where to rank 
a teacher in relation to her fellow workers. 

After Bagley’s study many others entered this field of inquiry, the first 
significant undertaking being that by an investigator who asked one hundred 
and forty superintendents of schools to set down in order of importance the 
ten characteristics which they considered as essential qualities of the good 
teacher.2, The supposition was that a number of the desirable traits would 
be mentioned and that the sum of these would be roughly equivalent to per- 
sonality. 

Many qualities were named, but the ten which occurred most frequently 
in the lists arranged by this method were: Sympathy, Personal Appearance, 
Address, Sincerity, Optimism, Enthusiasm, Scholarship, Vitality, Fairness, 
and Reserve.* The qualities which are supposed to be most instrumertal in 
success are frequently enlarged and grouped under four main heads: those 
which are built on physical vigor, those which are largely inherited, those 


*Bagley, W. C. Craftsmanship in Teaching. Macmillan (1911). 

*Cited by Osborn, W. J. “Personal Characteristics of the Teacher,” in Educational 
Administration and Supervision. Vol. vi, pp. 74-75 (1920). Warwick and York. 

Ibid. 
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which are definitely acquired, those which are indicative of fineness of nature. 
By the beginning of the year 1920 these studies were well advanced. 

The next outstanding effort to analyze teaching personality into skills 
and qualities is found in Rugg’s “Self-Rating Scale”* by means of which 
the teacher herself and her supervisor may view the factors objectively; that 
is, the rating is done from more concrete evidences and the teacher herself 
is called in to help in the judging. 

In 1928 Charters and Waples brought out a monumental analysis of 
teacher-activity functioning, and from this analysis they derived “Traits 
and Trait-Actions.” This contribution is printed in the “Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study.”> 

The next distinct advance was made by Morris in her “Morris Trait 
Index’ where she proves that a balance rather than an aggregation of traits 
indicates power and potential success. This conclusion is in line with our 
present day thinking; we stress the integrated personality rather than the 
one which is composed of isolated qualities however excellent these qualities 
may be when viewed as mere abstractions. 

We have, then, traced four stages of the study: the appearance of the 
common sense questionnaire; the development of a scale for self-analysis; 
the recognition of traits necessary for activities; the worth of poise and the 
necessity of recognizing that the individual works as a whole self. 

This paper is submitted with no idea that a discovery has been made; 
that a new technique has been devised; it is submitted with the thought that 
perhaps it may throw a bit of light upon an old well established truth and 
emphasize its importance even in these modern times. 

It takes up the qualities listed in the first step, subjects them to careful 
scrutiny, applies them to teaching by students, and attempts to find a unifying 
element. 

The concession is made that the qualities themselves are disputable; that 
they are here judged subjectively; that the judges do not agree that they 
are thinking of the same things; that the qualities are made up of overlapping 
elements. It is hoped, however, that although significant conclusions as to 
the worth of the statistics may not be drawn, there may emerge something 
of value. 

Paterson State Normal School makes use of city facilities for its practice- 
teaching. In apportionment of duties each training-teacher has only one 
student for an assignment of five weeks; each supervisor has about twenty 


‘Rugg, H. O. “Self-Improvement of Teachers through Self-Rating,” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 19, May, 1920, pp. 670-84. University of Chicago. 

‘Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. Commonwealth—Teacher-Training Study. 
University of Chicago (1928). 

*Morris, Elizabeth Hunt. The Morris Trait Index. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany (1929). 
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students for the same length of time; the director of practice-teaching neces- 
sarily sees each of these twenty as well as many other students. 


The questions that arise concerning the fair rating of students are usually 
very lively; the bases for judging here vary as they do in other institutions; 
the difficulties in finding grounds of agreement are as complicated here as 
they are elsewhere. The old-fashioned virtues are selected at this time be- 
cause they are the ones chosen when in mere everyday affairs we are called 
upon to judge our fellow man as to his ability to fill his job. We think of 
his physical endurance, enough to hold out; enough sympathy to secure co- 
operation ; enough intelligence to know what it is all about; enough aptitude 
to give promise of reasonable success; enough adaptability to promise con- 
tinuance of desired results. 


The problem is: To find the relationship between the qualities of person- 
ality named and success in practice-teaching as determined by ratings given 
by twenty training-teachers, one supervisor, and one director of practice- 
teaching. 


The terms taken in order are: Address, Personal Appearance, Optimism, 


Reserve, Enthusiasm, Fairness, Sincerity, Sympathy, Vitality, Scholarship, 
Practice-Teaching. 


An agreement was made by those who did the judging to use Address 
as manner of meeting people; Reserve as dignity and poise; Vitality as a 
matter to be scored by the health inspector; Scholarship as records to be 
obtained from the office; Practice-Teaching as the average of judgments 
made by training-teacher, supervisor, and director of practice-teaching. The 
other terms are sufficiently clear in their accepted meanings. In scoring, the 
highest rank is—10; high ranks—9, 8; high average—7, 6; low average—S, 
4; low—3, 2; lowest—1. 


Three tables were prepared as an outgrowth of the figures obtained: 
Table I—the average ratings on each item for each student by the training- 
teacher in charge, the supervisor and the director of practice-teaching ; Table 
II—the scores given by the director of practice-teaching alone; Table I1I— 
percentile ranks on the sum of qualities, scholarship, and practice-teaching 
taken from Table I. 


As to the scores given by the judges, the truly significant thing which 
emerges is the fact that the director of practice-teaching shows a greater 
spread between points than do the summations, thus revealing that her expe- 
rience and greater opportunities for comparisons have rendered her more 
discriminating. The students are scored high, but in as much as no one 
receives a low grade on practice-teaching, the group is probably rather select. 
Table III with its percentile rankings is somewhat more interesting ; it shows 
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TABLE I 
RATINGS ON QUALITIES—SCHOLARSHIP—PRACTICE-TEACHING 


3 

(1) A 8 9 8 7 8 9 10 9 9 9 8 
(2) B 9 9 8 7 7 9 10 9 7 8 8 
(3) C 6 7 8 7 7 9 |, 9 8 6 5 6 
(4) D 6 i 8 7 8 9 9 8 7 10 8 
(5) E 9 8 9 10 10 10 10 9 5 8 10 
(6) F 9 9 9 9 10 10 10 9 7 rj 10 
(7) G 7 i) 7 7 7 9 9 8 6 6 6 
(8) H 7 8 9 9 10 10 10 10 9 10 & 
(9) I 8 9 9 8 9 10 10 10 6 7 8 
(10) J 8 9 9 9 7 10 9 9 9 8 6 
(11) K S 5 7 7 5 8 8 7 9 5 6 
(12) L 8 7 8 8 7 9 - 8 8 $ 6 
(13) M 9 9 9 8 8 8 8 9 6 ] 6 
(14) N 7 7 8 7 8 8 8 9 7 9 6 
(15) O 6 7 6 5 5 6 8 7 7 7 6 
(16) P 7 8 6 9 6 7 9 8 7 a 8 
(17) Q 8 8 8 10 10 9 10 8 z 8 8 
(18) R 6 7 8 7 10 10 9 9 7 9 8 
(19) S 4 9 10 10 8 10 10 10 5 8 10 
(20) T 9 9 8 8 10 10 10 10 6 5 8 


Average of Ratings given by the Training-Teacher, the Supervisor and the Director of 
Practice-Teaching for 20 Normal School Students: 


10 
High 9.8 
5.4 
Low 3.2 
Lowest 1 


great variations in the rankings of individual students in the points under 
consideration. 


Where the ranks are the same from Table III: Sum of qualities and 
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TABLE II 
RATINGS ON QUALITIES—SCHOLARSHIP—PRACTICE- TEACHING 
(1) A 8 8 7 6 9 9 8 9 9 8 
(2) B 8 8 7 7 9 9 8 7 8 8 
(3) C 6 8 7 7 9 9 8 6 5 6 
(4) D 6 7 8 7 8 9 9 8 7 10 8 
(5) E 9 8 9 9 9 9 9 8 5 8 10 
(6) F 9 9 7 8 8 9 9 9 7 7 10 
(7) G 7 9 7 7 7 9 9 9 6 6 6 
(8) H 7 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 10 8 
(9) I 8 9 8 7 7 9 9 9 6 7 8 
(10) J 7 9 8 7 7 6 8 8 9 8 6 
(11) K 7 6 7 7 6 8 8 8 9 5 6 
(12) L 7 7 7 7 6 8 7 7 8 5 6 
(13) M 8 8 8 7 7 7 8 5 6 9 6 
(14)N |; 7 7 7 8 8 8 7 7 9 6 
(15) O | 6 6 7 5 5 6 7 8 7 7 6 
(16) P 6 7 5 8 5 6 8 6 7 5 8 
(17) Q 8 8 8 10 10 7 8 7 7 8 8 
(18) R 5 6 7 6 10 10 8 6 7 9 8 
(19) § 6 9 10 10 7 10 10 10 5 8 10 
(20) T 7 7 8 10 10 10 10 10 6 5 8 
Ratings given by the Director of Practice-Teaching for 20 Normal School Students: 
9.8 
High Average...................... 7.6 
Low Average......... 
Lowest 1 


scholarship—2 students; qualities and practice-teaching—1 student; scholar- 


ship and practice-teaching—O students. 


Where there is variation of 10 or less: Sum of qualities and scholar- 
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TABLE III 
PERCENTILE RANKINGS 
Students On Sum of Qualities Scholarship Practice-Teaching 

1A 57.5 80.0 62.5 
23 $2.5 57.5 62.5 
3¢ 15.0 32.5 20.0 
4D 27.3 95.0 62.5 
5E 85.0 57.5 92.5 
6F 95.0 37.5 92.5 
7G 27.5 20.0 
8 H 95.0 95.0 62.5 
9I 72.9 37.5 62.5 
) 10 J 72.5 57.5 20.0 
11K 125 20.0 
12 L 37.5 125 20.0 
13 M 47.5 80.0 20.0 
14 N 23.9 80.0 20.0 
15 0 25.0 37.5 20.0 
16 P 15.0 12.5 62.5 
17Q 62.5 57.5 62.5 
18 R 42.5 80.0 62.5 
72:9 92.5 
20 T 85.0 12.5 62.5 

Taken from Ratings of Table I 

Highest 


ship—S students ; qualities and practice-teaching—8 students ; scholarship and 
practice-teaching—5 students. 

Where there is a variation of more than 20: Sum of qualities and schol- 
«tship—13 students with an arithmetic average of variations 36; qualities 
ana practice-teaching—11 students with an arithmetic average of variations 
27.1; scholarship and practice-teaching—14 students with an arithmetic 
average variation of 37.1. Clearly the qualities and practice-teaching are 
more closely allied than are scholarship and practice-teaching. This may 
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be due to the fact that the graders of practice-teaching are also the graders 
of qualities. 


These statements are further borne out by the following correlations : 
Practice-teaching correlated with: 


.775 positive S.D. .76 
.625 positive 1.60 
.600 positive 1.28 
Mean of 10 columns......... .597 positive 74 
.520 positive 1.10 
.516 positive .90 
.467 positive 99 
Personal Appearance ........ .39 positive 1.10 
.37 positive 1.20 
.252 positive 1.70 
35 negative 1.22 


Vitality is negatively more related to practice-teaching than is scholar- 
ship positively related. Reference to Table I shows that students F and S 
who are highest in practice-teaching are lowest in vitality. Those who are 
high in vitality are not particularly high in practice-teaching. Can it be that 
there are certain compensating feelings operating in these students which 
multiply their efforts? 

As to scholarship and practice-teaching, a glance at the same table will 
show that students do not hold positions closely allied in these two respects. 
Should any students care to see the unevenness of their characteristics more 
clearly than words could express they should construct a profile chart from 
the data concerning themselves. 

The sample employed in this study is too small for generalizations of 
much moment; the scores, all above 6, indicate a select group; the standard 
deviations rarely depart from 1. Nevertheless, something worthy of our 
attention may emerge. First, we see that discrimination in judging teaching 
is furthered by experiences not necessarily those of length of service but ex- 
periences in contacts. Second, we see that training-teachers, who are lim- 
ited in contacts with students, would do well to broaden their viewpoints by 
using varied schemes of arriving at judgments. The most important fact 
that stands out is the emphasis placed upon sincerity in evaluating the worth 
of students-teachers. Those who gave the rating were unconsciously influ- 
enced by their own opinions as to whether or not the students were sincere. 

Sincerity, then, is the important quality in a practice-teacher if these 
figures point in any direction. What is sincerity? Is it an attribute or is 
it an attitude? Can it be separated from its fellow characteristics or must 
it be recognized by its influence upon total behavior? To some minds sin- 
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cerity means a willingness to accept responsibility for the consequences that 
flow from good intentions; to others it means not only acceptance of that 
which may occur, but a definite endeavor to seek ways of producing results, 
and of taking responsibility for that which comes therefrom; to still others 
it means deep searchings of the self, close scrutiny of the influence which 
the self exerts in situations, and an earnest struggle to make the self and its 
influence identical. To these minds sincerity in an attitude which produces 
growth and which in turn is a process of growth. It is true that some people 
may act with sincerity in certain environments and with insincerity in others; 
actions and true selves have not been unified ; the division is not often realized 
by the subject himself. Sincerity, however, can be cultivated just as any other 
means of improvement can be cultivated; it will come from the will to be 
perfectly honest in every attitude and in every act. 

No one can for a moment argue that sincerity acting alone can produce 
efficiency ; in fact, sincerity cannot work alone; it is an attendant; it increases 
the potency of attributes; it affects personality, and in the ratio of its pres- 
ence or its absence it does determine ultimate values. 

Should we advocate this doctrine and so act as to will that our acts become 
universal, we would hear our friends on the left shouting, “What a life! 
What a monotonous world!” We on the right could retort, “We are far 
from the danger line of too much frankness. Let’s try it awhile at any rate. 
We know that now we are not headed in the right direction and that we must 
about face if we are to advance.” 

Does anyone suppose that Columbus felt no thrill when he heard “Land! 
Land!” after his earnest search. Did Copernicus, Angelo, Luther spend 
their days in wearisome repetitions of the already known? Do Compton, 
Millikan, Piccard, Einstein find life burdensome and unprofitable because 
they never use their flabby imaginations? Does Dewey see the social order 
so completely set up according to his philosophy that he must needs spend 
the remainder of his days in idle dreaming? 

Do not our statesmen and our astute politicians admit that the old game 
of make believe between nations in which each one strived to win all the 
honors of excellence has been played to the point where mutual self- 
destruction impends? Do not they see the precipice yawning before us and 
do not they cry for complete revelation of things that were once obscured 
in misty thinking and musty speaking? 

Who will become the leaders in the about-face? Should they not be the 
educators of our day? Can they not see that sincerity lighting intelligence, 
courage, and endeavor will make clear the way of life? He who accepts this 
as a principle of action in the face of our great difficulties at this time will 


not only be a leader, but a leader of leaders. We cannot have too many of 
these. 


THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO BEHAVIOR 
IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


CRADDOCK H. JAGGERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Franklin, Kentucky 


The purpose of this study is to determine the relation between intelligence 
and behavior in school children. Behavior in this study is considered from 
the viewpoint of the teacher and throughout this discussion refers to those 
forms of responses conducive or non-conducive to desirable schoolroom pro- 
cedure. The shy, timid, withdrawing types of behavior were not considered 
in this study. In most cases the personality traits or characteristics considered 
in selecting the problem children may be classified as the attacking types of 
behavior, such as lying, stealing, cheating, whispering, fighting, bullying, 
impudence, defiance of authority, truancy, or disobedience. The well-adjusted 
children were selected on the basis of personality traits such as honesty, 
obedience, punctuality, reliability, trustworthiness, preparation of assignments, 
active participation in class work, congeniality, politeness, leadership, and so 
forth. 

In the Franklin, Kentucky, schools where this analysis was made, all work 
is departmentalized from the fourth grade through the twelfth. On the basis 
of the afore-mentioned personality traits, teachers in these grades were asked 
to select the pupils they considered to be the most serious problem children 
and the ones they considered to be the best adjusted pupils. All children from 
the fourth through the twelfth grades have three or more teachers and no 
child is considered in this study who was not designated by at least three 
teachers as a problem child or as a well-adjusted child. In most cases the 
children considered in this study were selected by four or five teachers as being 
problem or well-adjusted pupils. All teachers were asked to make their selec- 
tions from those pupils coming directly under their control in either classes, 
home-room organizations, or study hall supervision. In all, 47 problem chil- 
dren and 48 well-adjusted children were selected for the study. 


TABLE I 
Mepian I. Q.’s of THE Wett-Apyusten CHILDREN 

No. of Otis I. Q.’s Myers I. Q.’s Kuhlmann- Median of 
Pupil Anderson I. Q.’s the 3 I. Q.’s 

1 129 166 125 129 

r 4 118 148 121 121 

3 124 120 110 120 

4 120 94 124 120 

5 119 153 119 119 

6 111 131 118 118 

7 118 135 117 118 

8 117 130 114 117 

9 116 138 111 116 
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No. of Otis I. Q.’s Myers I. Q.’s Kuhlmann- Median of 
Pupil Anderson I. Q.’s the 31.Q.’s 

10 116 105 129 116 
11 116 138 109 116 
12 115 135 99 115 
13 116 115 103 115 
14 115 98 117 115 
15 103 120 114 114 
16 106 133 114 114 
17 114 95 117 114 
18 108 142 114 114 
19 114 136 112 114 
20 113 147 108 113 
21 118 84 113 113 
22 113 120 111 113 
23 106 138 112 112 
24 101 140 112 112 
25 111 98 111 111 
26 110 120 102 110 
27 105 133 110 110 
28 109 97 118 109 
29 109 115 94 109 
30 109 130 98 107 
31 109 107 103 107 
32 112 107 103 107 
33 106 89 114 106 
34 103 86 103 103 
35 103 118 81 103 
36 104 100 102 102 
37 102 121 83 102 
38 102 102 106 102 
39 100 86 84 100 
40 96 101 98 98 
41 96 78 98 96 
42 96 71 108 96 
43 88 158 92 92 
44 112 90 92 92 
45 102 80 99 92 
46 91 80 100 91 
47 97 67 91 91 
48 91 88 74 88 
Median 109 118 110 111.5 


These children were given three intelligence tests—Otis S-A test, Myers 
Mental Measure, and Kuhlmann-Anderson Test. The median I. Q.’s of the 
three tests were taken as the chief basis for comparison. It may be seen from 
Table I that the median of the median I. Q.’s of the well-adjusted group is 
111.5. It may be seen from Table II that the median of the median I. Q.'s 
of the problem cases is 96, which is 15.5 points below the median of the well- 
adjusted group. This median difference of 15.5 not only appears to be large, 
when viewed generally, but also it is so large that when it is judged against its 
own probable error of 1.61 it appears to be unusually significant. In fact, if 
we take the commonly accepted position that when a difference is as much as 
four times its probable error it is so large as not to be accounted for in terms 
of a mere chance selection of cases, then this difference, which is 9.63 times 
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its probable error, is seen to be so large as to leave no question but that groups 
comparably selected to these two groups always can be expected to show dif- 
ferences of this general nature when comparably tested. 

The data in Tables I and II also enable one to make the following com- 
parisons: On the Otis test the well-adjusted pupils have a median I. Q. of 
109, the problem group 96, which is 13 points below the well-adjusted group ; 
on the Myers test the well-adjusted group made a median score of 118, while 
the problem group made a median score of 92 which is 26 points below the 
well-adjusted group; on the Kuhlmann-Anderson test the well-adjusted group 
made a median score of 110 and the problem children made a median score of 
90 which is 20 points below the score of the well-adjusted group. The least 
difference in the median I. Q.’s of the two groups, 13 points, was obtained 
from the Otis test. This difference is thoroughly significant, however. Its 
probable error of 1.68 shows that it is far beyond the point which one might 
expect just as a result of chance samplings. 

Again, by referring to Table I one may see that 81.2 per cent of the well- 
adjusted group made median I. Q.’s on the three tests above 100 and that 18.8 
per cent of the same group were below 100. In turn, Table II shows that 
69.1 per cent of the problem cases made median I. Q.’s on the three tests below 
100 and that 31.9 per cent were above 100. Still further, one may see from the 
tables that the ratio of the percentages above normal is a little more than 2%. 
That is, there were 214 times as many of the well-adjusted above 100 as there 
were of the poorly adjusted students. 


TABLE II 
Meoian I. Q.’s oF THE CHILDREN 
No. of Otis I. Q.’s Myers I. Q.’s Kuhlmann- Median of 
Pupil Anderson I. Q.’s the 31. Q.’s 
1 116 121 125 121 
2 113 117 88 113 
3 113 114 112 113 
4 110 97 110 110 
5 104 157 110 110 
6 110 106 106 
7 105 126 102 105 
8 105 123 101 105 
9 104 106 86 104 
10 103 134 88 103 
il 103 128 89 103 
12 102 116 102 
13 102 131 102 102 
14 104 102 94 102 
15 101 83 102 101 
16 104 70 99 99 
17 99 69 100 99 
18 99 89 114 99 
19 100 99 99 99 
20 90 97 97 97 
21 91 157 96 
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No.0 Otis I. Q.’s Myers I. Q.’s Kuhlmann- Median of 
Pu Anderson I. Q.’s the 31. Q.’s 

103 72 96 96 
2a 96 113 80 96 
25 94 96 76 94 
26 94 79 93 93 
27 97 89 91 91 
28 91 80 96 91 
29 83 104 91 91 
30 115 88 90 90 
31 90 117 84 90 
32 90 83 95 90 
33 90 100 79 90 
34 88 119 89 89 
35 86 90 82 86 
36 84 92 81 84 
37 84 89 76 84 
38 87 83 81 83 
39 83 64 84 83 
40 68 80 87 80 
41 80 75 81 80 
42 84 78 78 78 
43 74 85 78 78 
44 77 90 74 77 
45 74 73 76 74 
46 69 42 72 69 
47 60 47 68 60 
Median 96 92 90 96 


One may see from the tables that the highest individual score made on the 
Otis test was made by a pupil of the well-adjusted group and that the lowest 
individual score on the Otis test was made by one of the problem children. The 
same holds true for the individual scores on Myers Mental Measure. On the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson test one may see that a problem child and a well-adjusted 
child tied for first place, but that the lowest individual score was made by a 
problem child. 


If we assign the normal I. Q. to the range of 90 to 110, we find from 
Table I that 47, or all except one, of the well-adjusted children are above the 
lower limit of normality and that 27, or 56.2 per cent, of the well-adjusted 
children are above the upper limit of the normal range. One may also see 
from Table II that 42, or 89.3 per cent, of the problem children have I. Q.’s 
below the upper limit of the normal range, and that 14, or 29.7 per cent, of 
the problem cases have I. Q.’s below the lower limit of the normal range, and 
that only 3, or 6.3 per cent, of the problem children are above the normal 
range. Only 6.3 per cent of the problem children have I. Q.’s above the median 
I. Q. of the well-adjusted group and only 12.5 per cent of the well-adjusted 
group have I. Q.’s below the median I. Q. of the problem group. 

Another phase of comparison is that which we see when the heterogeneities 
of the groups are studied. The quartile deviation for the adjusted children 
on the Otis test is 6.25, and for the problem children 9.75. On the Kuhlmann- 
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Anderson test the respective Q.’s are 6.5 and 8.5. Thus, on these two tests 
which are among the most valid of our measures of scholastic aptitude the 
adjusted group not only scores higher but also is more closely grouped around 
its own median than the problem group. In still other terms, the adjusted 
group runs “true to type” more than the problem group. When the Myers 
test was used, though, the situation is somewhat different. This test, devised 
more to measure aptitude of a more general nature, shows the adjusted group 
to be the most heterogenous. These results were not surprising when it is 
remembered that the groups were chosen by teachers who unavoidly consider 
problem behavior in terms of school success. They could pick adjustment more 
consistently with a measure of school success as a criterion than a more general 
measure as a criterion. 

After the tests were given and scored the writer interviewed a number 
of the teachers and asked them to associate certain personality traits with a 
number of the problem children. In a great many of the problem cases, par- 
ticularly those with the lowest I. Q.’s, the pupils were described as the com- 
bative, attacking type. Upon questioning the teachers of these children 
closely the following situation seemed to be very evident. These children 
were not able to compete with the brighter children in their classes. The 
teachers, feeling that they were in a measure responsible for the progress of 
all their pupils, began to exert a great deal of pressure upon them. They 
were not mentally able to respond to the situation by reciting satisfactorily 
and a sort of compensatory behavior resulted which was undesirable for 
proper classroom procedure, hence they were designated as problem children. 
In many cases the criticisms and proddings of the teachers elicited such re- 
sponses as “cute” remarks, impudence, and in some cases outright defiance. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the problem children were described as being 
a constant scource of disturbance. This is probably due to the fact that the 
work for them is too easy and uninteresting, and as a result they spend a 
large part of their time in disturbing others. Double promotions for these 
children might change decidedly their behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the findings in this study it seems safe to conclude that there 
is a very definite relation between the combative, attacking forms of behavior 
and intelligence. Most of the problem pupils in this study make poor grades, 
and the school records show that thirty of them are retarded from one to 
four years. 

The writer recognizes that this investigation does not include many of the 
most serious personality traits to be found in school children, but he believes, 
from the findings in this study, that a teacher may expect most of the disturbing 
forms of behavior to come from the lower mental levels of her pupils. 
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It is not the purpose of this study to find a solution to the problem, but the 
solution might be found in a curriculum revision which would provide ac- 
tivities commensurate with the mental abilities of the children. Or, to state 
the idea differently, each child, or group of children, should be given work 
that they can do well. Instead of the so-called problem children being con- 
stantly faced with failure they should be given the thrill that comes from 
successful achievement. The writer feels that such a change in curriculum 
would go far toward a solution of the behavior problems coming from the 
pupils of the lower mental levels. 


“NEW” CURRICULUM 
Many of those who suddenly become aware of our present curriculum 
problems are apparently of the opinion that they have discovered a new 
universe. The fundamental problems and issues, however, are much the same 
they have always been. The following quotation from the Annual Report of 
the Boston School Committee for 1865 indicates that the curriculum was a 
matter of deep concern both to professional and lay groups: 


“In concluding this review of the school year, it is a source of congratulation to dis- 
cover that, amid all the seductions of new and brilliant theories of education, beautifully, 
eloquently, and influentially advocated, the Board have adhered with such fidelity to the 
educational idea of the Fathers—the idea now immortalized int men, in a country, in a 
peril and victory, and in a swift-maturing history, such as no other education can show, 
in any country, under any circumstances. 

“There is a fashion in our times becoming prevalent and influential, to treat education 
as a mere gathering of knowledge, an exercise of the observant faculties, a ready and 
pliant memory, a quickened outward sympathy; as if the great end to be gained was to 
fill the mind of the child with useful knowledge, and by a thousand pleasant incitements 
of sight, and feeling, and curiosity, to stimulate an appetite for a contant feasting upon 
facts. This tendency manifests itself not only in the spoken address, but as well upon the 
pages of the scholar’s textbook. We believe it to be wrong and pernicious; an elevation 
of instrumentalities to the dignity of prime essences; a substitution of the accessory and 
conditional in the place of the principal and absolute. 

“Education, spoken of as a preparatory course, is a discipline of the mental power, 
a growth of the mind from within, a knowledge of itself, its movements, and capacities, 
rather than of things without itself ; and the highest and normal stimulus of mental effort 
is the exhaustless joy of self-development, that never ceases the measuring of its enlarging 
capacity upon the problems of life and nature as it everywhere comes into contact with 
them. 

“Unless this inner growth of the child’s mind be attained by the processes of the 
schools, then, however fascinating and beautiful the theories, however full and brilliant 
the manifestations of education, they will prove but the gilded raiment and tinsel of a 
weak and failing culture.” 


Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 1865, pp. 64-65. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL. 


A STUDY OF COLLEGE GRADING PRACTICES 


LEE O. GARBER 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


Probably no problem connected with college teaching has received more 
attention and has, at the same time, been so unsatisfactorily solved as has the 
problem of grading. Because of the present attitude toward grading, it was 


felt that something might be gained by studying the grading practices in use 
in colleges and universities. 


Therefore the methods of grading employed by eighty-eight colleges and 


universities,’ chosen at random, were studied. The results of this study are 
reported here. 


METHODS OF EXPRESSING GRADES 


It was found that only five of the eighty-eight institutions whose grading 
systems were studied, or 5.7 per cent, grade in numbers on the scale of 100. 
The remainder, or about 94 per cent, use symbols, such as letters, numerals, 
or words to indicate classifications to which the final standing of students 
belong. 


NuMBER OF PassInc GRADES 


Of the eighty-three institutions which grade with letters or symbols, 76.1 
per cent, or sixty-seven institutions, have four passing grades. Four, or 4.5 
per cent, use five passing grades. Six, or 6.8 per cent, have three passing 
grades. Only one institution uses more than this number, and it uses six. 
Three institutions use only one passing grade. It should be noted in this 
connection that one institution uses this system of grading only in the case of 
those students who are called “participants” and who desire a record for pur- 
poses of transferring credits or for determining eligibility for athletics, and 
who take course examinations; in the case of other students who normally do 
not work for credit, the university has dispensed with course grades. One 
other college has also dispensed with grades. Another school uses a system 
of grading which does not seem to be comparable to any of the others; in this 
institution the standing of a student is represented by a number between 1 
and 100 which represents the position of the student in a group of one hundred 
students arranged according to excellence of achievement. 


*Each university was counted as a single institution if it appeared that the same grading 
scheme was used in all of its colleges. If different colleges used different schemes of 
grading, each college was listed as a separate institution. 
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MetHops or Descrisinc SYMBOLS 

Symbols used to denote grades mean little unless they are clearly defined. 
Nevertheless, twelve of the eighty-one institutions which make use of symbols 
in grading make no attempt to define or describe them. On the other hand, 
sixty-nine do define the symbols employed. In general, there are three ways 
of doing this. One way is by the use of descriptive terms and is used by forty- 
one institutions. Another way is by comparison with numerical grades, used 
by ten, while the third is in terms of the number of students receiving each of 
the various symbols and is used in two institutions. Twelve institutions make 
use of both the first and second methods, and four employ both the first and 
third. Thus it is seen that more than one-half of the institutions that employ 
symbols use descriptive terms to define them, although other methods of 
defining them are not uncommon. 

In the case of those fifty-seven institutions that use symbols and which 
define them in descriptive terms, two general methods of so defining them 
are observed. One is by defining each symbol in terms of the quality of the 
work which it represents. In this case single words, such as “Good,” “Su- 
perior,” “Excellent,” “Medium,” “Fair,” “Poor,” or, what amounts to the 
same thing, brief phrases, such as “Denotes superior attainment,” “Indicates 
work above average,” “Superior work clearly above average,” “Passing work 
usually irregular in quality” are used to define the symbols. The other method 
of defining symbols in descriptive terms does this much more in detail and 
appears much more meaningful. This method not only defines the symbols 
in terms of quality of the work done, but also in terms of quantity of the 
work done, or attitude of the student, or nature of the effort, or a combination 
of these. The system of defining symbols used in the grading scheme employed 
by Illinois Wesleyan University is a good example of this latter method. In 
that plan, which makes use of only three passing grades, they are defined as 
follows: 


“A grade of ‘H’ indicates a mastery of the materials of the course, together with a 
capacity for creative thinking, and a highly co-operative attitude; ‘S’ means satisfactory 
work and indicates both an intelligent apprehension of the materials of the course and a 
commendable interest in its pursuit. ‘P’ indicates ‘Poor’ (though passing).” 


In only a few institutions are the symbols defined in this matter. Whereas 
four grading systems use this method, thirty-seven use the one previously 
described. 

Twenty-two of the eighty-one institutions that make use of symbols define 
the symbols in terms of numerical grades. It is evident that two factors, 
namely, the number of symbols used to denote passing grades and the lowest 
number used to indicate a passing grade, determine, to a large extent, at least, 
the numerical range assigned to each symbol. In these twenty-two institutions 
that assign numerical values to symbols, the lowest passing grades range from 
sixty to seventy-five. Nine fix the lowest passing grade at sixty, one at 
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sixty-four, one at sixty-five, two at sixty-six, seven at seventy, and two at 
seventy-five. Eighteen use four symbols to denote passing work, while four 
use only three. 


In spite of these differences with regard to the lowest passing grade and 
to the number of symbols used to indicate passing work, there is some uni- 
formity to be found in the method of assigning numerical values to symbols. 
Two general plans were discovered. One, that which is used the most often, 
assigns a range of eleven points to the highest symbol, and ten to each of the 
three others. In this plan, the highest symbol is given a range of ninety to 
one hundred, the next highest symbol, eighty to eighty-nine, the next highest, 
seventy to seventy-five, and the lowest, sixty to sixty-nine. Eight institutions 
use this plan and it may be said that eight others use a variation of it. In the 
second plan, a range of eight points is assigned to each of the three highest 
symbols, and seven to the lowest. For example, the highest symbol is defined 
as ninety-three to one hundred, the next highest symbol as eighty-five to 
ninety-two, the next as seventy-seven to eighty-four, and the lowest as seventy 
to seventy-six. Four institutions use this plan and two use a variation of it. 


Of the eighty-eight different institutional units studied, only six have at- 
tempted to define their grades in terms of the number of students receiving 
each. The plan of grading employed in these institutions may be said to be 
based upon the normal probability curve. Because the use of the curve is 
subject to many different fluctuations, the method of employing it in each of 
these institutions will be described. 


Two of these use the same plan in defining the four passing grades and 
one failing grade. They state that about 7 per cent of the students should 
receive A, 24 per cent B, 38 per cent C, 24 per cent D, and 7 per cent F. A 
third defines its four passing grades, its grade indicating a condition, and its 
failing grade by stating that over a period of years 30 per cent of the students 
should receive A and B grades, 40 per cent C grades, and 30 per cent D, E, 
and F grades. Another institution states that the two highest passing grades 
should be given to about one-fourth or one-fifth of the class, the next two 
highest passing grades should be given to about 55 to 65 per cent, and the 
lowest passing grade should be given to about 15 to 20 per cent of the students. 
Still another defines the highest passing grade as the grade given to about 15 
per cent, the next highest passing grade as the one given to about 35 per cent, 
the next to the lowest passing grade as that one given to about 35 per cent, 
and the lowest passing grade as the one given to about 15 per cent. The other 
institution simply states that the normal distribution curve has been adopted 
as the standard of grade distribution to be approximated as nearly as possible, 
without stating the percentage of students attaining each of the four passing 
and the one failing grade. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Certain limitations to the study should be noted. The data, as taken from 
college catalogues, represent the ideal systems as outlined by the administra- 
tions, but there is no way of knowing how closely each system is followed in 
its own institution. Undoubtedly some deviations occur. One of the devia- 
tions most likely to occur is in connection with the use of plus (+) and . 
minus (—) signs with each of the various symbols recommended. Only five 
institutions mention in their catalogues that either (+) or (—) symbols, or 
both, may be used in connection with letters to indicate a student’s grade. An 
inspection of transcripts from some of the other institutions studied shows 
that they do not mention these signs in the description of their grading systems 
but use them, nevertheless. It is impossible to say to what extent the use of 
these symbols is permitted. Therefore, in enumerating the number of passing 
grades in each of the various institutions each letter or symbol used was 
counted, no attention being paid to signs, plus and minus. For example, one 
institution that uses the passing grades A, B, C, and D and where the minus 
sign is permitted to be used with each of the first three, is considered in this 
study as having only four passing grades. 


Another limitation has to do with the availability of sources of data. The 
data concerning these grading systems were obtained from the most recent 
printed catalogues of the institutions on file in the Registrar’s office at Butler 
University. In most cases the catalogues were less than one year old. Ina 
few cases they were two years old and in a very few cases they were three 
years old. A few universities may have changed their grading practices since 
the publication of these catalogues, but it is felt that this number would be so 
small as to affect the reliability of the study little, if any. 


SUMMARY 


From a study of the facts presented it is evident that symbols have prac- 
tically replaced numbers in the grading systems used in our colleges today. 
Over 90 per cent of the institutions studied employ symbols. Of this group, 
over 75 per cent have four passing grades or classifications. Likewise, over 
50 per cent of these use a descriptive method of defining symbols. Practically 
all institutions using this method of defining symbols define them in terms of 
the quality of the work done only, and employ a single word in defining each 
symbol. It may be said, then, that the typical college grading scheme employs 
four passing grades which are indicated by symbols, each of which is defined 
by a single word, denoting the quality of the work done. 
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CONFLICTING VIEWPOINTS CONCERNING THE 
FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEES IN THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


ROBERT H. MORRISON 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair 


At present there are two viewpoints concerning the administrative use of 
committees in teachers colleges which seriously conflict. The one viewpoint 
contends that the chief function of committees is to study problems and 
recommend policies, not to carry the routine burden of administrative duties. 
The other viewpoint makes committees responsible for the administrative 
routine of the institution. 

Those holding the first viewpoint would place the administrative control 
of all functions in the hands of regular executive officers and leave the pro- 
fessorial staff free to teach in their various departments. This viewpoint is 
well stated by Agnew who lists as one of his guiding principles the following : 

The chief duty of faculty committees is to study problems and recommend policies, 
not to carry the routine of executive duties. The latter should be in the hands of regular 
executive officers, leaving the professional staff free to exercise the teaching function.” 

In the written discussion which precedes the statement of this principle, Agnew 
makes it very clear that he believes in staff participation in framing the policies 
of the institution. In part he says: 


The teaching staff of the professional school should participate in framing the policies 
of the institution. Such participation gives to the staff an adequate knowledge of admin- 
istrative problems; it secures proper co-operation and discovers the powers, the aptitudes, 
and capacities of many who would otherwise remain in obscurity with valuable talents 
unemployed.’ 

A careful reading of Agnew’s study leads to the conclusion that the staff par- 
ticipation which he recommends would be realized through membership in 
special committees. 

Agnew, by advocating the above principle, stands in opposition to ad- 
ministration through committees. He infers that committees, because of 
special capacities of their members, have a contribution to make in policy 
formation. The use of these special talents is a move toward efficiency and 
not necessarily toward democracy. 

Reeves and Russell, after studying the organization and administration of 
the colleges under the control of the Disciples of Christ Church, state : 


The writers are very doubtful as to the worth of faculty committees for administrative 
purposes. Most of the committees represented are administrative in their nature. The 
work attempted by these committees would be better performed if given to responsible 
individuals. Individuals are more likely to specialize their knowledge and less likely to 
vacillate in their decisions. When administrative functions are performed by individuals, 


SAgnew, Walter D. The Administration of the School for Teachers. 
Baltimore, Maryland. Warwick & York, Inc. 1924. p. 257. 
*Ibid., p. 257. 
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the responsibility for decisions in more easily placed and the source of decisions is more 


quickly located by every one concerned. Lastly, the valuable time of many faculty mem- 
bers is conserved.’ 


A further viewpoint is expressed by Evenden, writing on the improvement 
of college teaching : 


An increased amount of faculty participation in determining school policies which 

affect instruction will undoubtedly bring about a better understanding of the program for 
the entire college and of the work of other departments, and will prevent undesirable 
duplications in instructional materials and promote a higher degree of co-operation among 
the teachers. The present tendency for college instructors to ask for and receive a greater 
share of responsibility in the general administration of college affairs will work against 
the improvement in instruction unless the responsibility is confined to issues quite definitely 
related to the content and methods of instruction, the arrangement of courses, and similar 
questions. College administration requires special abilities and demands special training. 
Successful college administrators must continue to study and conduct research in the 
field of their responsibilities just as certainly as college teachers must in their fields. 
Because these fields are very different, however, to ask specialists in subject-matter fields 
to cast intelligent votes on matters of general administration is to ask them to keep up in 
two fields instead of one with the resultant neglect of both.* 
This is a strong statement which restricts the faculty to matters of instruction 
and by so doing places the administration of functions as the responsibility 
of executive officials and not in the hands of committees charged with ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 


The conflicting viewpoint is upheld by Sherrod, who recommends that 
presidents delegate the administrative functions of their institutions to a group 
of eighteen committees with legislative and administrative functions delegated 
to each. In his discussion introducing the problem of administration through 
committees, Sherrod states : 


The duties of an administrator in charge of an educational institution have become so 
numerous and technical that he has been forced to resort to his faculty for relief.* 


Few people will deny that administrative duties in teachers colleges are 
numerous and technical, but the question naturally arises whether or not it is 
good administration to turn to the faculty for relief. The history of the 
development of educational administration in normal schools and teachers 
colleges shows that administration has developed for the purpose of expediting 
and improving the work of the classroom instructor. 


Administration must provide for rendering services. The efficiency and 
adequacy of the service rendered justify to a large extent the expenditure of 
time, money, and energy in administration. Sherrod’s statement quoted above 
can be interpreted as based upon two assumptions. The first of these is that 
the administrative duties of the president are primary and teaching by the 


*Reeves, Floyd W., and Russell, John Dale. College Organization and Administration. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Board of Education, Disciples of Christ. 1929. p. 75. 

‘Evenden, E. S. “The Improvement of College Teaching.” Teachers College Record. 
Vol. 29. April, 1926. pp. 587-596. 


‘Sherrod, C. C. The Administration of State Teachers Colleges Through Faculty 


Committees. Nashville, Tennessee. Bureau of Publications. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 1925. p. 7 and p. 75. 
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faculty members secondary. Calling the faculty to perform administrative 
duties is bound to reduce the energy and time which might be used in class- 
room instruction, unless the teaching load is reduced accordingly. If such a 
reduction is made, it should be as easy to provide administrative officers to 
whom the president can “turn for relief” as it is to provide additional faculty 
members to take up the teaching load from which the members of the com- 
mittees are relieved. 


The second assumption is that faculty committees are capable of rendering 
technical service. If presidents are forced to turn to their faculties because 
administrative duties are technical, then technical service is expected. Further 
evidence that Sherrod assumes faculty committees capable of rendering expert 
administrative service is found in his discussion of the principle of delegating 
administrative authority. He quotes from Theisen as follows: 

We are taught then that the form of administration which makes for efficiency is one 
that is centralized or co-ordinated. It is the one in which professional leadership is 
recognized and in which executive functions are assigned to experts.° 

Sherrod uses this statement by Theisen in contending that duties should 
be assigned to committees and authority delegated to them. In so doing he 
must assume that members of committees are expert administrators, but no 
evidence is given to prove that they are. In fact he gives evidence to the 
contrary. His investigation of committee service in teachers colleges led 
him to make the following statement : 

Committees as a rule have no regular time of meeting, keep no records of their 
activities, and make no written report to the president or to the faculty. They meet rather 
seldom and then at the call of the chairman. Some committees have not had meetings in 
months and a few have had no meetings in a year or more." 

These findings by Sherrod show that committee members are not expert 
administrators nor eager to learn how to become expert through committee 
participation. 

These two viewpoints as discussed are definitely opposed. The first, 
advocated by Agnew, Reeves, Russell, and Evenden, would use committees 
to investigate special topics which involve research and time which need not 
be duplicated by all faculty members, and to formulate policies regarding in- 
struction. The second viewpoint, advocated by Sherrod, would use com- 
mittees as legislative and administrative bodies. It seems reasonable to interpret 
such use of committees as based upon an assumption that administrative duties 
are primary and classroom teaching secondary. Such use of committees also 
assumes that committee members are or will become expert administrators 
to whom presidents can assign technical duties for administrative performance. 


*Theisen, W. W. The City Superintendent and the Board of Education. New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1917. p. 100. 
"Sherrod, C. C. Op. cit., p. 34. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Administrative authorities are not agreed concerning the function of 
committees in the administration of teachers colleges. 
2. The use of committees to study problems and recommend instructional 


policies has the following claimed advantages: 


A. 


Such procedure makes possible the administrative use of all of 
the different abilities possessed by the various members of the 
staff in formulating instructional policies. 


. Through study of the various administrative problems which 


affect instructional policies the staff members become sufficiently 
well informed to make possible more intelligent co-operation. 
Faculty participation in determining school policies which affect 
instruction will prevent undesirable duplications. 


3. The use of committees to carry the burden of administrative duties has 
the following claimed disadvantages : 


A. 


B. 


Cc. 


D. 


Such procedure forces staff members to keep up in two fields 
with a high probability that both will be neglected. . 

Committee members who carry a heavy teaching load as well as 
administrative duties have little or no opportunity to specialize 
their knowledge or abilities. 

The responsibility for the performance of administrative duties 
is more easily fixed if performed by individuals rather than com- 
mittees. 

Administration through committees dissipates the time and energy 
of staff members. 


: 


TRAINING IN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 


MABEL HARRIS 
Graduate Student, Peabody Library School 


This plan for a curriculum in bibliography is the result of a study made 
by the writer on the subject of non-professional library instruction in teachers 
colleges. By non-professional instruction is meant that which is not intended 
for training librarians, but has for its purpose aiding the student in his work 
in college, as a student, or, as a future teacher. 

Interest in the subject of library instruction for students which is not pro- 
fessional began about sixty years ago. The opinions of educators and li- 
brarians expressed during that time and the accounts of previous studies, 
recommendations, and courses offered in the past, form the historical back- 
ground for present-day practice. 


To ascertain the present status of non-professional library instruction in 
teachers colleges, the catalogs of 114 state teachers colleges were examined. 
It was found that 44 of these schools give formal courses on the subject while 
11 others mention lectures or some kind of informal training. This shows 
almost one-half of the colleges studied recognizing the need. 


An analysis of the formal courses indicates that they are elementary in 
character, usually required in the freshman year, and vary in amount of credit 
given them from none to four quarter hours. These courses are listed under 
a variety of titles, but the content shows considerable uniformity. The classi- 
fication of books, the library catalog, reference books, and the making of a 
bibliography are generally included as topics for study. 

Another non-professional library course which is found frequently rec- 
ommended, but of which there are few examples, is one for the study of 
juvenile books, or, as named in the plan following, Bibliography of school 
literature. This course has for its objective, not the intensive study of chil- 
dren’s literature, but a broad acquaintance with books written for children 
and adolescents and the development of the ability to choose from these the 
best for the purposes of the teacher. 

A third course for which we find precedent in universities and liberal arts 
colleges is advanced bibliography offered to senior college and graduate stu- 
dents. Such a course would seem to be as valuable in teachers colleges as in 
any other institution of higher education, and is supported by authoritative 
recommendations, if not by practice. 

The plan as offered here was made after a thoughtful consideration of the 
material used in the study. In the main, the writer believes it to be supported 


by the recommendations and implied needs of the situation as expressed in the 
findings. 
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Part I is catalog copy for a course of study in non-professional library 


instruction or bibliography to be given in teachers colleges, offered for the 
consideration of the reader. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Course I. ELEMENTARY BisLiocGRAPHY. 2 hours.* Librarian. 


The purpose of this course is to give a general acquaintance with the scope 
of recorded knowledge; a brief history of how knowledge has been preserved 
in print; and, a practical working knowledge of how to find what is needed 
from printed materials in libraries. The work will consist of lectures and 
practical problems in fact-finding and in gathering material for study, using 
the college library as the laboratory. 

Recommended for all freshmen. 


Course II. oF ScHoor LITERATURE. 2 hours.* Librarian of 
training school. 

This is a course in judging the value of books for children and adolescents. 
It is an extensive rather than an intensive study of such literature, given with 
the purpose of acquainting teachers with the problem of selecting the right 
books for young readers. Aids for selection will be studied, but the emphasis 
will be on knowing the books themselves. Each student will be allowed to 
concentrate on the juvenile literature relating to his major and minor fields. 

Prerequisite: Elementary bibliography. 

Open to senior college and graduate students. 


Course III. Apvancep BrsLiocrapHy. 2 hours.* Librarian and others. 

The first part of this course will treat of general bibliography, of value to 
all. This will be followed by individual work by each student in the subject 
bibliography of his own field. Definite instruction will be given in research 
work, with the emphasis on the manner of doing rather than on the results of 
the research. 

Pre-requisite : Elementary bibliography. 

Open to senior college and graduate students. 

The course is organized and conducted by the librarian, with the individual 
subject bibliography work directed by a professor in that field. 

Part II of this plan consists of brief outlines or syllabi of the courses 
offered. 

ELEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(24 class hours) 


Unit I. Lrprarres. (8 class hours.) 
1. Some old libraries. 


*This indicate quarter hours. 
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2. Libraries of the United States. 
3. Local college library. 

4-5. Classification. 

6-7. The catalog. 

8. Test. 


Unit II. Booxs anp Periopicats. (12 hours.) 


1. The history and physical make-up of a book. 
2. The history and physical make-up of periodicals. 
3-6. Reference books used as aids in finding material. 
A. Inclusive, such as U. §S. catalog, Readers’ guide, etc. 
B. Selective, such as Book review digest, Standard catalog, Edu- 
cation index, etc. 
7-12. Reference books containing the material. 
A. Limited in scope, as: 
. For words—dictionaries. 
. For people—Who’s who series, biographical dictionaries. 
. For places—atlases, gazeteers. 
. For allusions—handbooks. 
. For quotations—quotation books. 
. For statistics—almanacs, yearbooks, government docu- 
ments. 
B. Unlimited in scope: 
a. Encyclopedias. 
b. Periodicals. 


Unit III. Practica, Fact-Finpinc AND GATHERING MaTE- 
RIAL. (4 hours.) 
1. Summary of aids to use as studied in units I and II. 
2. Bibliographic form. 
3. Note-taking and organizing material. 
4. A brief completed bibliography and outline of a subject. 


meron oo 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL LITERATURE 
(24 class hours) 


Unit I. Reapinc INTERESTS AND Arps IN SELECTION. (6 hours.) 

1. Studies on the reading interests of children. 

2. Studies on the reading interests of adolescents. 

3-6. General aids in selection: Standard catalog for high school libraries, 
Children’s catalog, Realms of gold, Books for home reading, Graded 
list for children, Books to read, 500 books, The right book for the 
right child, and others. 
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Unit II. Rererence Books. (6 hours.) 
1-3. Estimating the value of adult reference works for children. 
3-6. Studying and comparing the value of reference works written for 
young people. 


Unit III. Inprvipva Work on SusjeEct OF SPECIAL INTER- 
EST. (12 hours.) 
1-4. Lists and bibliographies of special subjects. 
4-8. Reading and reviewing typical and recommended books on subject. 
9-12. Preparing an annotated bibliography of books read and examined in 
the course. 


An example of work for Unit III: a science major in this part of the course will 
study the sections devoted to science in general bibliographies such as those mentioned 
above, and the special aids in his own subject such as Enriched teaching of science in the 
high school, by Woodring and others, and The high school science library, by H. A. 
Webb. He will then choose books for reading and review, and make a selected bibliography 
of books which he can personally recommend. 


ADVANCED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(24 class hours) 


Unit I. Practica (6 hours.) 

. Libraries: their history. 

. Libraries: their resources and use. 

. History of books: their writing and printing. 
. Bookbinding. Publishing. 

. General reference books. 

. Bibliography of bibliographies. 


wd 


Unit II. Susyect (Individual work.) (12 hours.) 
1. Value of general reference books for the special field. 
2-4. Special works on the subject. 

A. Value in themselves. 

B. Value in directing to further sources. 
4-8. Periodicals. 

A. General. 

B. Special on the subject. 
9-12. Bibliographies. 

A. Bibliographies of bibliographies. 

B. Trade bibliographies. 

C. Select bibliographies. 


III. How to Do (6 hours.) 
This unit will consist of a practical problem in bibliography making 


| | 
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HOW MAY LIBRARY INSTRUCTION BE _ INTE- 
GRATED WITH CURRICULAR SUBJECTS AND 
WHOSE SHOULD BE THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INITIATING SUCH A PROGRAM— 

THE TEACHING STAFF OR THE 
LIBRARY STAFF? 


C. W. DICKINSON, JR. 
Director of Libraries and Textbooks, State Board of Education, Virginia 


This question is one that I should much prefer to hear discussed, than 
to discuss it myself. I am like the little boy who was taking an examination 
on a subject he didn’t know. The examination was given just before the 
Christmas holiday. At the end of his poorly answered questions he wrote, 
“God knows! I don’t. Merry Xmas!” The professor’s sense of humor 
was aroused and he wrote his grade on the back of his examination as: “God 
100, You 0,—Happy New Year!” 

Progressive methods of instruction in elementary and secondary schools 
place emphasis on an integrated school library program. The success of 
such a program depends in large measure on the alertness and enthusiasm 
of the teacher ; the cooperative spirit of a professionally trained school libra- 
rian; and student groups who have acquired efficient study methods. 

The school librarian spends a large part of her time in giving instruction 
in the use of books and libraries. We are attempting to change this method 
of library instruction in Virginia through the adoption of a new course of 
study which is integrated around sixteen functional centers of interest, which 
reveal the subject matter to be taught in the various grades. Library abilities 
have been listed which should be taught with regular studies in each grade. 
Poems and books have been listed for pleasure reading for each grade. The 
purpose of the new course of study so far as the library is concerned is to 
give instruction in library science through all subjects taught rather than to 
limit this instruction to a special library course. 

The method of teaching separate library lessons or library lessons cor- 
related with certain subjects has many disadvantages. Pupils frequently fail 
to absorb and apply the knowledge gained from such lessons in the study of 
regular subjects. The old German maxim, “Learn to do by Doing” should 
be followed in teaching the use of books and libraries. Library instruction 
should be given whenever such instruction is helpful in the solution of a 
problem, the development of a project, or the learning of a lesson. Many 
school officials claim that the school day is too short and there are too many 
subjects already required to allot special time for library lessons. Such lessons 
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may prejudice the pupils against the library. Some students will consider 
library lessons as extra work. Students seldom receive credit for special 
library lessons on the same basis as is given for regular class work. 


Few public school schedules are arranged to permit groups of children 
to go to the library for separate library lessons. The confusion caused by 
sending groups of children into the library is objectionable. Pupils working 
on their special problems in the library usually do the best work. It is ad- 
visable, however, for the librarian to teach note-taking, bibliography making, 
and the use of books in regular class periods when requested by the teachers. 
Many librarians have not had teaching experience and, therefore, cannot plan 
separate lessons in library science so as to get the best results. Unless the 
_ librarian is well qualified to prepare and teach good library lessons, she is 
discounted by the students. On the other hand, the librarian strengthens 
her position by helping students to develop units of work assigned by the 
teacher. The librarian should spend most of her time during school hours 
assisting the students and teachers with problems presented in the library. 
The library is the laboratory of the school. 

Many teachers are not sufficiently familiar with library tools and technique 
to integrate library science with the regular school subjects. Teacher-training 
institutions should require all teachers to complete courses. in library science 
before graduation. Teachers who desire to integrate library science with 
other lessons must know the resources available in the school library and 
must understand research procedures. Such teachers must cooperate fully 
with the libraries. They must be willing to take suggestions frequently from 
the librarian. The librarian must keep in intimate touch with the teachers. 
She must know how to make the best use of the library in the teaching of 
each subject in the curriculum. 

There are many opportunities for pupils to practice the use of prefaces, 
indexes, tables of contents, chapter and paragraph headings, keys, tables, 
graphs, and other helps in books. Assignments should be made in such a 
manner that the use of such helps will be necessary. For example: instead 
of saying “read chapter ten,” say, “read the chapter on the Industrial Revo- 
lution.” Say, “look in your list of maps for one showing the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States,” “find reference to the Mandatory System and 
explain it.” Pupils should always prepare keys for their outline maps. When- 
ever pupils begin the use of a book, they should be given a special exercise 
on the book. This exercise should include questions involving the title page, 
preface, and every special help or unusual feature that the book offers. 

The use of the dictionary should be taught incidentally as the pupil needs 
to know the meanings of words in order to understand what he reads. The 
pupil should look up certain words in every assignment and select the mean- 
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ing which best suits the context. Words should never be studied in isolation 
from their use. The teacher should supervise such exercises and see that the 
pupil learns how to use the pronunciation symbols and other helps. 

Teaching the care of books must be done incidentally. The teacher has 
to be constantly observant of pupils’ habits as to keeping hands clean, marking 
in books, turning leaves down, putting pencils in books, etc. Pupils should 
be constantly reminded why certain practices are harmful and wasteful. 
Whenever new books arrive for school use, practice should be given in 
opening the covers and leaves properly. 

The teachers should see that the best possible use is made of each visit 
that pupils make to the library to look up information on topics connected 
with their work. In this way regular practice should be afforded in the use 
of card files, readers’ guides, bound volumes of periodicals and bibliographies, 
and also in withdrawing and returning books. 

Library science may be integrated with the teaching of the subjects in the 
grades as follows: 

GRADE I 
1. Library habits 
Quietness 
. Orderliness 
. Care of books 
. Patience 
. Cleanliness 
. Fairness 
. Courtesy 
. Honesty 
. Appreciation 
10. Self-entertainment 


WHE 


2. Introduction to public library 


GRADE II 


1. Library habits (as listed above 1-10) 
11. Punctuality 
12. Dependability 

. Location of books on shelf 

. Library rules 


dN 


GRADE III 
1. Library habits (continued) 
13. Helpfulness 
2. Parts of book 


' 
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. Library rules 
. Location of books on shelf 
. Book talks 


GRADE IV 


. Library habits (continued) 

. Parts of book (Index) 

. Library rules 

. Arrangement of books on shelf (shelf labels) 
. Reference books 


1. Dictionary 
2. Encyclopedia (Compton’s or World Book) 


. Book talks 
. Read-after books 


1. Author 
2. Subject 


. Buying and loaning books 


GRADE V 


. Library habits (continued) 
. Parts of book 

. Library rules 

. Location of books 

. Reference books 

. Classification 


Card catalog 


. Notetaking (Honesty) 
. Book talks 


GRADE VI 
Fifth grade (continued 1-9) 


. Physical make-up of the book 
. Appreciation of beautiful books 


1. Illustrations 
2. Typography 


. History of books (Civilization) 
. Book repair 

. Bibliography 

. Readers Guide—Magazines 

. Newspaper 


GRADE VII 
Sixth grade (continued 1-16) 
. Extension library service 
. Stress public library service (special libraries) 
. Pamphlet file 
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ABSTRACT OF 
ROBERT BROWNING AS A DRAMATIST 


ALBERT T. PUNTNEY 
Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


The present study is an investigation of the dramatic career of Robert 
Browning in the light of conditions prevailing in the theatre of his time, 
together with an analysis of the dramatic technique used in the construction 
of his plays. The work attempts to present a fair evaluation of the contribu- 
tion which he made to the theatre and the dramatic literature of his time, and 
to discover the causes which prevented him from achieving a larger degree of 
success than he did. 


In the attempt to achieve the objectives of this investigation the study is 
approached from three points of view: (1) A survey is made of the theatre 
of the first half of the nineteenth century in order that the peculiar conditions 
existing at that period might be taken fully into account in the attempt to 
evaluate Browning’s work as a stage dramatist. (2) Browning’s relationship 
to the theatre of his time is traced from its first beginnings until the time 
when he turned away from it to other fields of literary activity. An account 
is also given of the stage success of each of his plays which was produced in 
the theatre. (3) Each of Browning's several dramas is examined somewhat 
in detail to determine the form of plot construction, the methods of charac- 
terization, and the general features of dramatic technique which he has used 
in the construction of his plays. 


In the survey which is made of the theatre of the first half of the nineteenth 
century it becomes rather evident that conditions in the theatre of that period 
were unfavorable for the development and expansion of the drama. This 
conclusion is supported not only by the statements of critics and students of 
the drama contemporaneous with that period, but also by the contentions of 
prominent critics and historians of the drama subsequent to that time. These 
conditions, it seems, were the result of a group of causes. which operated to- 
gether and reacted upon each other to stifle the regular drama of the period 
under consideration. One of the prominent forces which contributed to the 
decline of the theatre was the change in the social and economic conditions of 
the time which brought to the playhouse a new type of audience. This new 
audience consisted largely of a group of spectators who cared little for plays 
of literary merit, but rather for the coarser, more spectacular type of per- 
formance somewhat akin to the vicious exhibitions to which they had been 
accustomed before they began to frequent the regular theatre. At the same 
time the group which had formerly patronized the regular drama and which 
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might have aided in this critical period were kept away from the theatre for 
various reasons, and in this manner assisted in the further decline of the drama. 


Another cause responsible for the deteriorization of the drama of the period 
was the exclusive monopoly which the two patent theatres maintained in the 
regular drama. This privilege exercised by the two major houses did more, 
perhaps, than any other one thing to bring about the decline of the drama of 
the period. In the first place this monopoly caused the two privileged theatres 
to enlarge their houses to meet the growing demand for theatrical entertain- 
ment. This program of expansion which they undertook make those theatres 
physically unfitted for the spoken drama. In the second place the attendant 
cost of production because of excessive rents and other factors, coupled with 
the physical unfitness of the houses, made the regular drama a financial failure 
and almost prohibited any serious experimentation with new plays or new 
ideas. In the third place these houses were forced to resort to spectacle, 
animal shows, and those types of amusement for which they were suited, and 
yet they tenaciously held to their monopoly privileges and refused to permit 
the smaller, more adaptable theatres to present the regular drama. The com- 
bined result of the monopoly restrictions, therefore, was that there was no 
place where the regular drama could be adequately presented. 


Another of the causes which operated against the theatre and drama of 
the period is the growth of the minor theatres and the undignified, hybred 
type of entertainment which developed among them in their attempt to find a 
substitute for the regular drama. These minor theatres were desirous of 
presenting the regular drama, and were better suited for it than the larger 
houses, but because they were forbidden to present the legitimate drama they 
were forced to resort to other types of entertainment. They frequently at- 
tempted to approach the regular drama as nearly as possible, however, and 
found the instrument of their desire in the burletta. In the use of this par- 
ticular type of entertainment they were able to evade the monopoly restrictions 
while at the same time approximating the regular drama. The burletta con- 
sisted mainly of a combination of music, song, and melodrama and became a 
popular, if somewhat inferior, substitute for the regular drama—so popular, 
in fact, that the patent theatres themselves came to appropriate it to alternate 
with their animal shows and circus performances. Because of its peculiar 
nature, however, it could offer little promise for the serious dramatist. 


Another cause which figured rather prominently in the decline of the 
native English drama was the wholesale importation of foreign plays made 
possible through the lack of any international copyright or stageright. The 
plays borrowed from foreign sources were of an inferior type and could be 
adapted or imitated very easily and in this manner offered an unfair com- 
petition for the native dramatist. 
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The result of the combined influences which were operating against the 
drama was that there was no inducement to the young writer who was ambitious 
to achieve success in the literary drama, and that he was forced to turn to 
avenues other than the theatre to reach the public. Another result was that 
the whole field of drama was either cheapened or stifled altogether. 


Despite these unfavorable conditions, however, there was a rather large 
group of men who were interested in the elevation of the theatre and who were 
either attempting to reform conditions or were writing plays of literary merit 
with the hope of having them presented on the stage. Some of the plays writ- 
ten by the men with literary aspirations were produced largely through the 
zeal of persons interested in the welfare of the stage and drama, and made a 
rather distinct contribution to the theatre and the dramatic literature of the 
period. In spite of the adverse conditions which prevailed many of these plays 
won a deserved success on the stage, and many of them exhibited qualities 
which mark their authors as capable of making a decidedly greater contribu- 
tion to the dramatic literature and theatre of their time had conditions been 
more favorable—one of whom was Robert Browning. 


In the endeavor which is made to trace Browning’s relationship to the 
theatre and to relate the stage success of each of his plays it is evident that he 
had a natural bent for the dramatic from the time of his boyhood, and that 
this early inclination led him to form habits of thought and expression and to 
seek those associations which later led to his active stage career. Among the 
early serious manifestations of this bent for the theatre and the dramatic are 
his early admiration of the great actors, Kean and Macready, and his com- 
position of the dramatic poem, Paracelsus. After the publication of Paracelsus 
a strong mutual friendship arose between the poet and the great actor, William 
Charles Macready. At the earnest solicitation of Macready, Browning was 
first induced to write a play for the stage, and through the actor’s assistance 
the play was produced at Covent Garden on May 1, 1837. Three other plays 
were subsequently prepared and submitted to Macready with the hope that 
they might be produced and that they might also in some manner serve his 
friend. Only one of these was produced, however, and in the misunderstand- 
ing which arose over it their happy relationship was abruptly ended. He later 
wrote a play at the solicitation of Charles Kean, but when the actor suggested 
that its production be delayed a year Browning published the work, and it was 


not brought out until several years later when it achieved considerable suc- 
cess.! 


*The play was presented to Kean in 1844, and when the actor did not produce it at 
once Browning decided to publish the work, doubting his good faith perhaps, or thinking 
that his proposal to delay the play was mere diplomacy, such as Macready had used. It 
was not produced until 1853, when it was brought out by Phelps and Helen Faucit at 
Haymarket with a rather marked success. 


= 
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The stage productions of Browning’s plays seem to have been rather ill 
timed and to have been accompanied by unfortunate circumstances. His first 
two plays—Strafford and A Blot in the ’Scutcheon—were both produced at a 
time when the managers of the theatres in which they were presented were on 
the verge of bankruptcy. In the first instance, Strafford was withdrawn when 
one of the actors abandoned his part, despite the fact that it seems to have 
met with a rather popular reception and that another prominent actor vol- 
unteered to take the discarded part. The delay in the production of the 
second play, together with a misunderstanding which arose over the dis- 
tribution of parts caused a quarrel between the poet and the manager and 
resulted in the deliberate underproduction of the play. The third play was 


produced nine years after its publication and after Browning had relinquished 
the stage. 


Despite the fact that the production of his plays was attended by un- 
favorable circumstances and that they were limited by the conditions of the 
theatre of his time, they were rather favorably received. Strafford, in par- 
ticular, was very highly praised, and A Blot in the ’Scutcheon met with a 
popular approval that was surprising when the circumstances attending its 
production are duly considered. Colombe’s Birthday was in many respects 
the most successful of all. Yet none of his plays could properly be termed as 
eminently successful, perhaps. And yet, notwithstanding these facts, he made 
a contribution to the theatre and dramatic literature of his time which was 
perhaps unsurpassed and scarcely equalled by any other playwright of his 
time. 

In the investigation conducted in the third phase of the present study it 
was discovered that Browning was essentially an experimentalist. This fact 
is particularly apparent in his striving for new forms of plot structure and 
methods of character portrayal. His plots do not follow the traditional 
structure with a central climax toward which the action rises and from which 
it falls to a final catastrophe, but they seem rather to rise to the final climax 
by a series of climaxes, each new climax rising in intensity and emotional 
suspense until the final climax is reached. Other novel plot arrangements are 
to be found in his plays, such as the double plot movement which is to be found 
in Colombe’s Birthday and The Return of the Druses, or a group of irrelated 
scenes bound together by the threads of the main plot, such as is found in 
Pippa Passes. 

Browning differs more widely from the playwrights of his time and of 
preceding periods in his methods of characterization than he does in his plot 
development, perhaps. He attempts to present an intimate study of character 
from within, and he does this through various means: One of the chief devices 
which he uses is to place an individual in the presence of some great emotional 
crisis and let his whole character stand out by revealing his reaction to that 
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crisis. Frequently the individual is thrown into a great conflict between two 
loyalties which appeal for the mastery of his conduct, and in the choice between 
them and in the complications which arise because of them the inner life and 
motives are revealed. Another device which he has used frequently is to have 
the individual disclose to some intimate friend or associate the secret ambitions 
and desires of his inner self. This tendency to study the inner motives and to 
emphasize character analysis rather than objective action becomes what is 
known as the subjective or static drama. 

There are certain characteristic features of technique found in Browning’s 
plays which may be termed defects, for they undoubtedly operate against the 
successful production of his plays. The first of these is his tendency to use 
long, heavy speeches which border on the monologue type and which show an 
insufficient reaction of one character upon another. This defect becomes very 
apparent in a study of his plays, and is undoubtedly a disadvantage to them 
for purposes of production. The absence of sufficient objective action or of a 
motive sufficiently universal to catch the interest and imagination of the 
audience is another defect which becomes apparent in the study of his plays 
from the point of view of their production. He has motivated his characters 
well and has presented an excellent portrayal of their inner lives, but in many 
instances the motive which carries the action forward is not sufficiently in- 
teresting to catch the imagination or interest of an audience. This fact would 
undoubtedly operate against the successful presentation of his plays. 

The general estimate and conclusion arrived at in this investigation is that 
despite the fact that Browning came to the stage at a period when the theatre 
and drama had reached an unusually low ebb, and despite the fact that the 
unfortunate circumstances attending the production of his plays caused him 
to withdraw from the stage while he was yet a young man, and despite the 
defects which existed within himself, he has nevertheless made a contribution 
to the dramatic literature of the nation which ranks among the highest of his 
time, and the theatre and drama has no doubt suffered a distinct loss in that 
his association with the stage was abruptly terminated before he had reached 
the maturity of his intellectual development or the height of his dramatic 
powers. 


EDITORIAL 


HOPEFUL DEBRIS 


The highway of progress is littered with the debris of “great” ideas. The 
deus ex machina frequently turns out to be nothing but a machine, and alas, 
it is frequently fit for the junk pile. Even a good idea suffers a perceptible 
shrinkage in value, and for one not so good it is just too bad. Let us point the 
moral with the automobile. Where, for instance, are those ‘Miracle Con- 
trols” of yesteryear. At the moment the car is not recalled which proclaimed 
the M.C. as a panacea for all traffic ills from backfire to dumb driving. Free 
wheeling perhaps had more to offer, but the salesman may mention it today 
with less danger from blood pressure, and from clogging up his salesmanship 
with beautiful but useless adjectives. There is some suspicion, even now, 
that since we do not drive much up dry creek beds and across new grounds 
that the knee action may be slightly over publicized. 


Even so. A close observer may observe some discarded educational theories 
lying inert among the litter. There was once a Grube method in Arithmetic. 
Doubtless it was a very stimulating theme at some of the pedagogical pep 
meetings of the day. Where is it now? Or the Spiral Method of teaching 
everything. It raised the flush of hope on many a teacher’s pallid brow. It, 
too, lies by the wayside. Or the Silent Reading method. Has it justified the 
stentorian claims of its early protagonists? Its trappings, too, lie with the 
litter. 


Does this suggest an indictment of free wheeling, silent reading, and the 
like? It should not. They are the very symbols of progress. Man’s steps 
as he goes forward are experimentative and he may withdraw one insecurely 
placed, or shift it to firmer ground. No great idea is one hundred per cent 
good, or even fifty. If it has five, or one, per cent permanence in it, it becomes 
a major contribution. Education is experimental. The best teaching being 
done in the world is in schools in part frankly experimental. Parents who 
resent their children’s participation in an educational experiment indicate an 
odd failure to discriminate in values. Children so trained march in humanity's 
second wave, a role greatly to be preferred to that of those who, far rearward, 
maintain the status quo. The “great” educational ideas we must have. A 
generation of idealess education would destroy education. “Here, children,” 
calls the wise and joyful teacher, “here is a new idea that merits our attention. 
Let us, with others, live with it, challenge it, test it, then cast away the worthless 
husks, and, working with others, preserve for all time its precious parts.” 


The discerning observer finds a hopeful symbol in the debris by the way. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Library Education 

Fundamentally our education is acquired 
through reading. At least nine-tenths of 
the learning process concerns itself with 
printed matter—books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets. It is therefore no wonder that 
the library has progressively assumed an 
increasingly important role in our schools 
on every level. The substitution of reserve 
readings for the single textbooks was an 
early step in the direction of library edu- 
cation on the college level. Since then we 
have seen successively preceptorial and 
tutorial schemes at Princeton and Harvard, 
honors and autonomous courses at Swarth- 
more and Antioch, independent study and 
new plans at hosts of institutions, and 
throughout an undeniable trend toward re- 
placing classroom lecture recitations with 
library supervised reading periods. The 
evidence for library education cumulates 
daily. 

On the secondary level, the growing im- 
portance of the library is attested by the 
rising standards enforced by regional and 
state accrediting agencies. Time was when 
500 worthless volumes locked in a closet 
would have satisfied the letter of the state 
law. That was before educators became 
library-conscious, however. Today, the 
Scuthern Association for Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools is showing the way with 
specific requirements as to quarters, equip- 
ment, nature of the book collection, and 
training of the librarian. School super- 
visors in many states travel about organiz- 
ing and improving school and classroom 
libraries. Slowly but surely library edu- 


cation is becoming a reality even in the 
earliest elementary grades. 

In recognition of the library’s growing 
importance in American education this de- 
partment is inaugurated, and provision is 
made for the publication of articles on 
phases of educational librarianship. The 


scope of LIBRARY EDUCATION is in- 
dicated by its purpose: To interpret the 
library to the school and the school to the 
library; to bring librarianship and educa- 
tion together on common ground in their 
mutual task of educating; to furnish a 
medium for exchange of ideas between edu- 
cationists and librarians; and in short to 
act as the liaison agent between the library 
and the school. Librarians, of course, have 
their own journals, as do educationists, but 
at present no agency exists to serve both 
together. LIBRARY EDUCATION will 
not undertake to present technical library 
articles; an abundance of such material is 
available in the library periodicals. LI- 
BRARY EDUCATION will, however, 
present such phases of educational librarian- 
ship in articles and in these columns, as 
will be of interest and value to educa- 
tionists. 


Teachers Colleges and Library 
Education 


LIBRARY EDUCATION is especially 
pleased to present Miss Mabel Harris’ ar- 
ticle on bibliographical training in teachers 
colleges. The material is particularly time- 
ly in view of the work of the joint com- 
mittee recently appointed by the American 
Association of teachers colleges and the 
American Library Association to study 
library instruction in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

Miss Harris, who is a graduate student 
in the Peabody Library School and an in- 
structor in library science in Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, was 
librarian of Chadron Teachers College in 
Nebraska, as well as librarian of the school 
of education in the state university. This 
year she chose as a subject for her mas- 
ter’s thesis “A Study of non-professional 
library instruction in teachers colleges.” 
The completed thesis is a distinct contribu- 
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tion to both librarianship and education 
and includes a detailed analysis of practice 
in nearly every teachers college in America. 
As the result of this study and a long time 
interest in the subject, Miss Harris has 
worked out a course of study for teachers 
colleges which has much to be said for it. 
In a future issue of the PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION an abstract 
of Miss Harris’ thesis will be published. 


The Library Professor 

A report of the activities of the first 
library professorship and library consultant- 
ship, established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1932, indicates still 
another step in the direction of library edu- 
cation.’ 

“The basic idea,” as Dr. Alexander sees it, 
“is that training students to do educational 
research requires an approach on instruc- 
tion by a specialist from the library end 
as well as from the classroom with its 
regular instructors in the various depart- 
mental fields or grouped divisions. With- 
out specific training in librarianship he has 
no more responsibility for the policies or 
administration of the library than any 
other professor in the college.” 

The last is unfortunate, for how much 
more effectively could the library professor 
do the job with tools of his own making; 
or better, how much more effective would 
the librarian with special training and teach- 
ing ability be. Is this too much to expect 
of one person? Is it not likely that our 
successful teachers of the future will have 
just such double preparation ? 

To continue with Dr. Alexander’s state- 
ment of objectives : 


“His function is solely to improve 
instruction involving the use of li- 
brary materials and to facilitate educa- 
tional research through this better use of 
such materials. His job is to bring stu- 
dents engaged in educational work or pre- 
paring to engage in it to have a better 
understanding of the most profitable ways 


*Alexander, Carter. The library profes- 


School and 


sor and educational research. 
society, 39: 457-64. 
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of doing the library work needed in their 
researches. His particular concern is to 
eliminate the great wastes of time and 
energy heretofore involved in locating and 
using library materials. . . The wastes of 
concern to the library professor, be it 
noted, are due to the student’s lack of 
library knowledge or of profitable library 
experience, not to any original deficiency 
in library provisions or management.” 

The jobs specifically handled by the li- 
brary professor are: preparation of a re- 
search index showing what studies have 
been completed in certain fields; library in- 
struction which includes a voluntary course 
for doctoral candidates, individual instruc- 
tion course, consultation service and a 
course in library sources and methods; in- 
tersession library work, and alumni _ bib- 
liographical service. 


Library vs. Education 

The perennial conflict between public li- 
braries and boards of education for con- 
trol of school libraries has flared forth 
again. It began in the Library journal 
with an article by two staff members of 
the Washington, D. C., public library, and 
was called to the attention of educationists 
by the librarian himself in the columns of 
School and society. The replies appeared 
in subsequent issues of the same journals 
with an article by the Columbia university 
school library authority and the assistant 
supervisor of New York city school li- 
braries. Many columns of discussion, bit- 
ter and tolerant, followed, with public 
librarians, of course, urging public library 
control, and school people defending the 
opposite. 

The whole discussion is most unfortunate, 
particularly at this time when the recalci- 
trant taxpayer is gleefully reading Ameri- 
can mercury diatribes directed at the 
“educational racket.” Any young journal- 
ist not handicapped by facts can capitalize 
on the situation by writing for the “arsenic 
green covers” a fable based on the proverb 
“When thieves fall out.” 
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Our Diffident Librarians 
Librarians as a group have frequently 


been condemned as public speakers because 
of their inability to speak above a whisper. 
The whispering habit is, of course, fostered 
by their daily job of maintaining silence 
especially in a co-educational reading room, 
but the habit itself has never been consid- 
ered particularly dangerous. Now, however, 
it appears that the diffidence engendered by 
enthusiasm in pursuit of duty is likely to 
result in dire consequences for our library 
education. According to Dr. Charters, Ed- 
itor of the Journal of Higher Education, 
who has himself had much first-hand ex- 
perience with librarians in the A. L. A. 
curriculum studies and otherwise, “Li- 
brarians are conscientious colleagues and 
admirable characters, as one of our con- 
tributors (President Wilkins) so clearly 
explains. But as a class college librarians 
have one weakness, they are not adminis- 
trative fighters. . . . This is unfortunate, 
because the library facilities of the col- 
leges and universities, as a class, are 
scandalously inadequate for the education 
of students.” 


The last is glaringly true. Librarians 
know it is frequently easier to sell stadia, 
buildings, or anything else “tangible” than 
it is to sell the “intangible” effects of good 
reading. Perhaps a more militant attitude 
in the profession should be encouraged, but 
in a shouting age there is just a possibility 
that the various dins will cancel each other 
and library education will with quiet and 
dignity assume its place. There are 128 re- 
forms in progress on the American campus 
at present, nearly every one of which silent- 
ly pays tribute to the library’s place in 
education. 


July Issue 
The July issue of the PEABODY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will fea- 
ture two important library contributions. 
An article on the library of the U. S. Office 


*Editorial comment in the Journal of high- 
er education, §:225. April, 1934, 
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of Education in Washington will be con- 
tributed by Miss Sabra W. Vought, li- 
brarian of the Office of Education, and one 
of the outstanding educational librarians in 
the country. 

The Check list of periodicals for a teach- 
ers college library based on the selections 
of over 130 teachers colleges and schools 
of education throughout the United States 
will also be included in the July issue. 


12. French Kulturkunde 


Dopcr, MENDEL, AND Caro-DELVAILLE: La 
FRANCE VIVANTE. 


Recueil de lectures contemporaines. . 
New York, American Book Co., 1934. 


As the title indicates, this is a collection 
of contemporary readings dealing with the 
living France of today. Exclusive of the 
introduction, exercises, and vocabulary, 
there are 226 pages of material, presenting 
short selections written by 33 contem- 
porary Frenchmen: for example, Maurois, 
the novelist ; Citroen, the “Ford of France” ; 
Leducq, champion bicycle racer; Paul- 
Boncour, statesman; and 29 other distin- 
guished men of letters, educators, scientists, 
and men of action. Each selection is 
prefaced by an excellent portrait and a 
biographical sketch in English. The book 
impresses one as eminently readable. 

The selections, one gathers from the in- 
troduction, are not intended for beginners, 
but they have been arranged in order of 
difficulty insofar as the logical grouping 
of subjects would permit. The vocabulary 
seems to contain over 4,000 words and 
idioms. 

Unfortunately, the editors neglect to 
state how many of these words are found 
among the 2,500 most common words listed 
in Vander Beke’s French Work Book, or 
among the 3,000 or 4,000 most common 
words in that list. In other words, the 
editors do not indicate objectively the level 
of vocabulary difficulty of their text, which 
they might have done with the expenditure 
of relatively little additional effort. 


Mitton LANNING SHANE. 


COLLATIONS 


A Bi-Monthly Review of Publications Relating to Education 


Collation “a reading from or conference 
upon some edifying book, at a gathering 
of the members of a monastery at close of 
day. . . . ”—Webster’s New international 
dictionary. 1930. p. 437. 


Publications broadly or specifically re- 
lating to Education are within the scope 
and purpose of this department. A regular 
feature of the future is to be the bimonthly 
checklist of educational publications ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author. Pub- 
lishers and authors are invited to send in 
publications related to Education for in- 
clusion in these columns. The bimonthly 
period will be reckoned from the first to 
the first of odd numbered months. 


1. Educational Bibliography 

Educational books of 1933, prepared by 
Mary R. Lingenfelter and Rea J. Steele. 
19p. Reprinted from School and society, 
vol. 39, no. 1004. March 24, 1934. 

Selected references in education, 1933. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago, 1934. 190p. 
$0.90 postpaid. (Supplementary educa- 
tional monographs, no. 41, Jan., 1934.) Re- 
printed from the School review and the 
Elementary school journal for January to 
December, 1933. 

Four guides to current educational lit- 
erature are now available to the profession. 
Basic, is the Education index cumulatively 
issued by H. W. Wilson which serves as a 
clearing house for book, pamphlet, and 
periodical publications. At the opposite end 
is the annual selection of sixty books jointly 
sponsored by the N.E.A. and A.L.A. In 
between, the two contributions listed for 
review take their places as important bib- 
liographic tools with clearly defined scope 
limitations. 

The Chicago list, although it contains a 
greater number of entries (over 1100) and 
includes periodical articles, does not at- 
tempt to be inclusive. Instead, it under- 


takes to continue the Record of current 
educational publications suspended by the 
U. S. office of education in 1932 as an econ- 
omy measure, by compiling the twenty lists 
(ten from the School review and ten from 
the Elementary school journal) which ap- 
peared during the year, into a monograph. 
Each list, dealing with a special subject or 
several subjects, has been prepared by a 
specialist, is anotated, and is preceded by 
an explanatory paragraph. 


The School and society list is the work 
of two staff members of Baltimore’s Enoch 
Pratt free library and aims to include all 
1933 educational publications exclusive of 
periodical articles. A total of 808 titles 
(as compared with 831 in 1932) are ce- 
corded under 27 classifications in excellent 
bibliographical form. As in the previous 
list, Higher education contains the greatest 
number of entries, 120, followed by Ad- 
ministration with 85; while Art and 
Child psychology \ead the special groups. 
The latest subject heading is Education for 
the new social order which “includes books 
on the training of youth for a new society 
and a wider use of leisure time.” 


It is regettable that neither bibliography 
includes an index. The Chicago editors 
intimate that the classified arrangement 
“obviates the need for an index,” but the 
variations in subject headings chosen prove 
the contrary. Any large classified list 
should have at least an author index, and 
preferably an alphabetic index as well. 
The absence of separate headings for Com- 
parative education and bibliographies prob- 
ably indicates that the former has not yet 
matured as a full-fledged department, and 
proves that the latter, although essential, 
is still not recognized as a field for research. 
The present contributions should do some- 
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thing to attract attention to the field of 
educational bibliography. 
L.. &. 


2. Education in America 
E.woop P. 

Public education in the United States; a 
study and interpretation of American edu- 
cational history. . . . rev. and enl. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, [c1934], 782p. $3.00. 

How interesting a story American edu- 
cational history really is can be discovered 
by reading Professor Cubberley’s revised 
version of his fifteen-year-old textbook. In 
twenty-three brilliant chapters, beginning 
with “Our European background” and clos- 
ing with some “Fundamental principles and 
problems,” the pageant of public education 
development is presented readably and ac- 
curately. 

Among the four new chapters added, the 
one on the colonial period is especially in- 
teresting, although a fuller treatment of 
the founding of the first nine colleges 
might be desired. Two chapters deal with 
education in the South immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War, and a fourth is devoted 
to “Professional organization,” including 
the rise and development of the scientific 
spirit in pedagogy as manifested by sur- 
veys, tests and measurements, et al. 

A striking weakness in the history is the 
inadequate treatment of libraries. Al- 
though, Professor Cubberley declares (p. 
598) “Library service involves a very im- 
portant phase of public school extension,” he 
sees fit to devote only two paragraphs to 
the subject out of a total text of 782 pages! 
The only defense that can be offered for 
this glaring neglect is that both library and 
educational historians have failed to de- 
vote sufficient attention to this important 
phase of American educational history. 

The volume’s format has been improved 
throughout. 198 illustrations, including 
portraits and graphs are a feature, and 
together with the large type and good paper 
will contribute to overcoming the reticence 
of the prospective reader to essay the read- 
ing of an 800 page volume. Professor 
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Cubberley’s work will undoubtedly continue 
to be the basic text in the field for a good 
many years to come. L. S. 


3. Schools to the South of Us 
Situ, H. L., anp Lirrer, Harotp. 
Education in Latin America. New York, 
American Book Company. 431p. 


This is a college text in comparative edu- 
cation. “The effort” the authors state, “has 
been to emphasize the outstanding educa- 
tional features of the twenty educational 
systems” of the republics to the south of us. 
There is some similarity in the educational 
systems of Latin America and there are 
differences. Until recently the schools 
were for the most part organized to edu- 
cate the upper classes. There is no middle 
class, the group on which the stability of a 
republic rests. The lower classes are large- 
ly Indian and poverty-stricken, and until 
recent decades not considered worth the 
expense of education. Much of the edu- 
cation of the public, what little there was, 
was under the control of the church. 
Among the more progressive nations are 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
and Peru where conditions are being 
changed. The universities until recently 
were unlike those of northwest Europe and 
the United States in their organization. A 
reorganization resulting in numerous schools 
under one head is being undertaken. Teach- 
er-training institutions also are approaching 
the American type. The secondary schools 
are modeled after those of Europe. 

The basal material utilized by the author 
were geographies, histories, books of travel, 
and general descriptions backed by official 
reports and other publications of the re- 
spective countries. 

Each country receives a separate treat- 
ment. This results in much repetition; yet 
since there are wide differences in the edu- 
cational patterns this is probably the best 
form of organization. <A. E. Parkins. 


4. Library Instruction 
Lewis, E. E., Lesser, D. 
Adventures with books and libraries. N. 
Y., Am. bk. co., 1934. 192p. 
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The authors are a professor of education 
and a teacher of English. The aid of a 
librarian would have made it possible for 
this book to have reached its aims more 
successfully. They are “(1) to lead pu- 
pils to want to use books because of the 
pleasure and profit they gain from them, 
and (2) to enable them to find information 
for themselves with ease and _ satisfac- 
tion.” 


In this work-book the authors have at- 
tempted to do much more than that. They 
have introduced material on self-analysis, 
ethics, and psychology. There are inac- 
curacies in authors’ names (p. 22 Hoder 
for Hader) and in the inclusion of titles 
(inside of back cover lists “More living 
authors,” H. W. Wilson co. which must 
mean “Authors today and yesterday” which 
is the book following their “Living au- 
thors”). Pupils are advised to write to 
the Library of Congress or to the New 
York Public Library to find out the value 
of a book if they think that they have found 
a valuable or rare volume. (This might 
help the unemployment situation if persons 
could be employed in these libraries to an- 
swer those questions. ) 


Four units are given on the use of the 
dictionary and only one on the card catalog 
although by the time pupils are in high 
school they have had more training in using 
a dictionary than in using library catalogs 
on cards. Adequate instruction in use of 
and practice in using a card catalog would 
demand at least as much time as the dic- 
tionary. Too much time has been allotted 
to the dictionary in this work. After stat- 
ing on p. 157 that “capital letters are not 
used throughout the cards in the catalogue” 
the examples on pages 158-159 capitalize all 
nouns in the titles. Much material of value 
is included but most of it is available in 
better form in some of the already existing 
courses on the use of the library. Three 
tests are included with key to the tests. 


Rusy Cunprrr. 
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5. College and Society 
GrE, WILSON. 

Social science research organisation in 
American universities and colleges. New 
York, Appleton-Century Company, 
1934. 275p. $3.00. 

Among the 567 colleges and universities 
included in the World almanac’s incomplete 
list, 539 replied to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the Director of the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Less than 15% of them 
“reported a definitely organized body rep- 
resenting the course of social science re- 
search in their institutions.” Additional 
data gathered include the replies of 600 
college presidents and case studies of 
eighteen typical institutions of higher 
learning. The author’s conclusion is that 
a permanent social science research organ- 
izational structure will“... find. its safest 
haven amid the fostering environment of 
the university and college.” | 


6. College Education in Books 
McBrype, Jounn McLaren, ed. 

Profitable company in literature and sci- 
ence: a course in reading for college stu- 
dents and others. N. Y., Am. bk. vo., 
c1934. 370p. $2.00. 


This book is a collection of short selec- 
tions from the writings of “men and women 
who have thought deeply on life and its 
problems.” Where the editor has thought 
needful, he has prefaced the selections by 
introductory quotations or explanatory re- 
marks of his own. The selection from each 
author is followed by “Suggestions for 
Study and Reading.” 

The “Suggestions for Study and Read- 
ing,” which follow each of the selections, 
“are designed to lead the student to use 
the library with intelligence, to familiarize 
himself with books of reference, to learn 
by means of a card catalogue how to collect 
and arrange material on a given topic, and 
finally how to acquire habits of reading by 
living with books and coming to love them.” 
The purpose of the book as a whole is “to 
bring the student at the very beginning [of 
his college course] into contact with the 
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mental and spiritual struggles of great 

The selections are arranged in five parts : 
(1) autobiography, (2) journals and 
diaries, (3) familiar letters, (4) biography, 
and (5) literature and science. The first 
three parts are followed by “General 
Notes” (which discuss the form of litera- 
ture which the preceeding selections illu- 
strate), and by selected bibliographies ; 
parts four and five have only the bibliog- 
raphies without the general notes, though 
part five is preceeded by an introduction. 

The authors from whom the compiler 
quotes are both readable and inspiring. In 
part four: biography, he quotes from 
Plutarch, Plato, Boswell, Stevenson, 
Thackeray, Strachey, Ludwig, and Brad- 
ford. From the latter two he quotes ma- 
terial on the writing of biography. 

Mr. McBryde is dean of the graduate 
school and professor of English at Tulane 
University. The purpose of the book is 
most commendable; in the hands of the 
proper teachers it may be realized. The 
bibliographies may be very useful for both 
the general reader and the librarian. 

Ester STALLMANN. 


7. Poetry Education 
Kirk, RicHarp Ray anp McCutTcHeon, 

Rocer 

An introduction to the study of poetry. 
N. Y., Am. bk. co., c1934. 460p. 

The purpose of the book as stated in the 
preface is “to formulate a method for the 
study of poetry which will assist the student 
to become, in time, independent of teachers 
and teaching devices. We want to make 
him a genuine student of poetry, a ques- 
tioner. .. . We must, while he is still with 
us, do our best to make him eager and re- 
sourceful for the long adventure with life 
and with books that interpret life.” 

The book is in two parts. The first is 
ar introduction to the reading of poetry. 
It gives the qualifications of a good reader, 
the swing of rythm, the music in vowel 
sounds and words: imitative, romantic and 
common words rightly used. Each section 
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has quotations to illustrate what is meant. 
The second part, which constitutes about 
two-thirds of the entire book, is poems be- 
ginning with the old English ballads through 
Benet. 101 poets are represented. The se- 
lections are excellent. There is an author, 
title, and first line index in one alphabet. 
It will be useful as a text for college 
freshmen, but can also be used in senior 
high school where such a text is needed. 
R. B.C. 


8. For Leisure Time 
Luoyp, ANNE GLapys. 
Pad and pencil pussles. N. Y., Crowell, 
io 85p. (last 6 are blank, for notes.) 


“Its main reason for being is to offer 
you forty puzzles from which to choose 
two or three to entertain your guests when- 
ever you give a party or are on the social 
committee of any large gathering . . . they 
furnish tantalizing amusement for a quiet 
evening at home... all are on the pencil 
and paper order and have blanks to be filled 
in with the proper set of words.”—Fore- 
word. 

Miss Lloyd is the author of over thirty 
pamphlets and books of plays, recitations, 
stunts, and other entertainments. 

Estuer STALLMANN. 


9. Children’s Literature in College 
Moore, ANNIE EGERTON. 

Literature old and new for children: ma- 
terials for a college course. Boston, 
Houghton, c1934. 446p. $1.50. 


The author of this book is not Anne 
Carroll Moore, Superintendent of work 
with children, of the New York Public 
Library, but Annie Egerton Moore, for- 
merly associate professor of education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She is the author of Pennies and Plans; a 
First Reader, 1919; and of The Primary 
School, 1925. This book grew out of her 
work as a teacher. 

Miss Moore wrote the book with the 
needs of large classes in training schools 
and teachers colleges in mind. It is meant 


to be helpful to all students who are to 
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teach in the six grades of the elementary 
school, but she stresses the needs of kinder- 
garten and the first four grades. 

The book is planned to be used as a basic 
text. At the end of each chapter are listed 
topics for papers, suggestions for further 
study, problems for investigation, etc. Fol- 
lowing these teaching suggestions each 
chapter closes with a list of references or a 
bibliography on which most of the titles 
are very briefly annoted. Eleven usages of 
supplementary bibliography and an index 
complete the book. The chapter headings 
are: Approach to the Study of Children’s 
Literature; Mother Goose; Fairy Folk and 
Fairy Ways; Folk Tales; Fables; Myths; 
Early Books for Children; Hans Christian 
Anderson; The Natural Response of Chil- 
dren to Poetry; Makers of Poetry for Chil- 


dren; The Modern Fanciful Tale; Modern 
Realistic Stories. There are no illustra- 
tions. 

There are at present two other books 
which can be used as basic texts for a course 
in children’s literature: Gardner, Emelyn 
E. and Ramsey, Eloise. A handbook of chil- 
dren’s literature: methods and materials, 
Scott, 1927; and Terman, Lewis M., and 
Lima, Margaret. Children’s reading: a 
guide for parents and teachers. 2d ed. Ap- 
pleton, 1931. This book by Miss Moore is 
the most recent and least expensive of the 
three, but they should all be examined by 
any teacher who is selecting a text for use 
in his course in children’s literature as 
format, plan, emphasis and scope of the three 
differ. EstHer STALLMANN. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPRINTS 


A Bimonthly Checklist of Education Publications, Arranged 
Alphabetically by Author 
MARCH 1-MAY 1, 1934 


Adams, Mrs. Pay 

The initiation of an activity program 
into a public school. New York, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ. 1.50. 
Allen, H. P. 

Universal free education. (School 
economy ser.) Stanford univ., Calif. 
Stanford univ. press. pap., apply. 
Allers, Rudolf, M.D. 

Practical psychology in character de- 
velopment; an abridged and re-arranged 
version of the author’s Psychology of 
Character, made by Vera Barclay. New 
York, Sheed & Ward. 2.00. 

American School of Oriental research; 
eats v. 13. New Haven, Conn., Yale. 

Aziere, Rev. Charles 

Accounting for Catholic institutions 
of higher education. (Nat'l Benedictine 
Educational Ass'n bull. v. 16, no. 2) 
Atchison, Kan. Nat’l Benedictine Educ. 
Ass'n. pap., $.25 
Bachman, P. 

Education and certification of elemen- 
tary teachers. Nashville, George Peabody 
college. 235p. pap., $.75. 


Beard, C. A. 

The nature of the social sciences, in 
relation to objectives of instruction. (Re- 
port of Commission on Social Studies, 
pt. 7) New York, Scribner. 1.75. 


Becker, Carl Heinrich 
Educational problems in the Far and 
Near East. New York, Oxford. $.80. 


Betts, A. E. and Boutrager, O. R. 

Research studies in elementary school 
language no. 1. Iowa City, Ia., Univ. 
of Iowa. pap., $.50. 


Betts, George Herbert 

Teaching religion today. New York, 
Abingdon. 1.25. 

Bond, Marjorie N. 

Adventures in reading, sixth series, 
current books, 1933; an outline for indi- 
vidual and group study. (Univ. of N. C. 
bull., v. 13, no. 5) Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
N. C. press. pap., $.50. 

Bowman, Isaiah; Clark, R. B. 

Geography in relation to the social 
sciences: Geography in the schools of 
Europe (American Historical Ass’n, Re- 
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port of Commission on Social Studies, 
pt. 5) New York, Scribner. 2.25. 
Brigham, C. C. 

The reading of the comprehensive ex- 
amination in English. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton. 1.00 
Brown, A. E. 

Workbook in educational psychology. 
New York, Macmillan. 231p. pap., 1.35. 
Bruner, Herbert B 

Some suggestions for the study of 
modern problems; a bulletin for teach- 
ers. New York, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia univ. 66p. pap., $.50 
Butler, Nicholas Murray (Cosmos, 

pseud.) 

Between two worlds; interpretations 
of the age in which we live; essays and 
addresses. New York, Scribner. 3.00. 
Cherrington, B .M. 

Methods of education in international 

attitudes. New York, Teachers college, 
Columbia univ. 1.50. 
Critical problems in school administra- 
tion; twelfth yearbook. Washington, 
Dept. of Supt., Nat’l Educ. Ass’n. 2.00. 
Deller, Edwin 

Tendencies in university 
New York, Oxford. $.40. 
Dewey, John 

Art as experience. 
ton, Balch. 4.00. 
Dorcus, Roy M. and Shaffer, G. Wilson 

Textbook of abnormal psychology. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins. 4.00. 


education. 


New York, Min- 


E.R. 

An introduction to the teaching of 
science in the schools. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chic. press. 2.00. 
Filene, Catherine, ed. 

Careers for women; new ideas, new 
«methods, new opportunities—to fit a new 
world. Boston, Houghton. 3.00 
Foster, Grace Ruth 

Social change in relation to curricular 
development in collegiate education for 
Waterville, Me., Author. pap., 


Francis, Kenneth V. and Fillmore, 
Eva A. 

The influence of environment upon the 
personality of children. (Univ. of Ia. 
studies in child welfare, v. 9, no. 2; new 
ser. no. 274) Iowa City, Univ. of Iowa. 
1.00; pap., $.75 

Social sciences research organization 
in American universities and colleges. 
(Univ. of Va. Inst. for Research in 
Social Studies monograph no. 19) New 
York, Appleton-Century. 3.00 
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Gilfilan, Lauren 
I went to pit college. New York, 
Viking. 288p. 2.5 


Halle, Rita S. 

Which college? 
lan. 2.50. 

Hicks, F. R. 

The mental health of teachers. (Con- 
trib. to educational, no. 123) Nashville, 
George Peabody college. pap., apply. 
Holbeck, Elmer S 

An analysis of the activities and poten- 
tialities for the achievement of the 
parent-teacher association, with recom- 
mendation. New York, Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia univ. 1.50. 

Hyatt, O. W. 

The development of secondary educa- 
tion in Alabama prior to 1920. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody college. 178p. 
Jaggers, Richard E. 

Administering the county school sys- 


New York, Macmil- 


tem. New York, Amer. book co. 2.50. 
Jones, Ernest 
Psycho-analysis. New York, Peter 


Smith. pap., $.25. 
Kinder, James Screngo 

The internal administration of the lib- 
eral arts college. (Contribs. to educ. 
no. 597) New York, Teachers college, 
Columbia univ. 

Kinney, Donald M. 

College and private school directory of 
the United States. Chicago, Educ. aid 
soc, “UU. 

Lindwall, R. E. 

Intramural activities, their organiza- 
tion and administration in the junior 
and senior high school. Manitowoc, 
Wis., Author. pap., 1.00. 

McCuistion, Fred 

Higher education of Negroes (a sum- 
mary) Nashville, Author. gratis. 
McGuire, 

Trends in principles and practices of 
equalization of educational opportunity. 
(Contrib. to educ. no. 121) Nashville, 
George Peabody college. pap., apply. 
Maclean, Angus Hector 

The new era in religious education; a 
manual for church school teachers. Bos- 
ton, Beacon press. 

May, Mark Arthur and Brown, 
William Adams 

The education of American ministers. 
New York, Inst. of social and religious 
research. 3.50 ea.; 12.00 set. 
Mead. C. D. and Orth, F W. 

The transitional public school. 
York, Macmillan. 393p. 2.25. 
Merriam, C. E. 

Civic education in the United States. 


New 
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ies, pt. 6) New York, Scribner. 
Miller, Zana K. 
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How to organize a library. New York, 


Remington Rand, Inc. pap., gratis. 
ills, H. E. and his former students 


College women and the social sciences, 


essays. New York, Day. 2.50. 

Mitchell, E. D. and Mason, B. S. 
The theory of play, 

Barnes. 2.80. 

Mulhern, James 


New York, 


A history of secondary education in 


Pennsylvania. Lancaster, Pa., 
press. 


Munro, H. C. 


Christian education in your church. 
1,10; student's 


St. Louis, Bethany press. 

ed., $.90. 

National council for social studies. 
Fourth yearbook; 

curriculum. 1934. Philadelphia, 

Kinly. pap., 2.00. 

Nixon, E. W. and Cozens, F. W. 


An introduction to physical education. 


_ Philadelphia, saunders. 250 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


The only professional magazine devoted exclusively 
to the teaching of English in the elementary school. 


Special Numbers—Spring, 1933 


March—Vocabulary, Language, and Composi- 
tion. April—Oral and Silent Reading. 


Organizations Contributing Regularly to 
The Review 


The National Conference on Resear 
men School English. The Review publishes 
proceedings and representative papers. 


The National Council of Teachers of English. 
The Review is an official organ of the Council. 


The American Library Association. The Review 
publishes papers prepared by the Book Evaluation 
oa of the Section for Library Work with 

ildren, 


FROM THE REVIEW FILES 


“T cannot begin to tell you how much we use and 
profit from The Elementary English Review. You 
will notice that our subscription list grows longer 
each year. I shall be glad when it includes the 
name of each teacher of elementary English in 
Gary.”—Margaret Southwick, Director of English, 
Public Schools, Gary, Ind. 

“I have found The Elementary English Review 
so thoroughly helpful, so brim-full of material and 
help for teachers, and so suggestive from the stand- 
point of the principal and supervisor, that I desire 
to become a regular reader of this publication.”— 
Henley L. Cox, Principal, Wendell Phillips School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
. C. CERTAIN, Editor 
6505 Grand kaa Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


ch in Ele- 


Science 


the social-studies 
Mc- 
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Oregon State Library, comp. 

List of books for school libraries of 
the State of Oregon; pt. 2, Books for 
high schools. (Salem, Ore.) Compiler. 
pap., $.40. 

Parent Teacher Ass’n, Lincoln School 

Spend your time (leisure activities) 
New York, Teachers college, Columbia 
univ. 1.00. 

Payne, E. G., ed. 

Readings in educational sociology; v. 
2. New York, Prentice-Hall. 3.00. 
Perry, R. D. 

Prediction equations for success in col- 
lege mathematics. (Contrib. to educ. no. 
122) Nashville, George Peabody college. 
pap., apply. 

Peterson, A. G. 
The training of elementary and secon- 


dary teachers in Sweden. New York, 
Teachers college, Columbia univ. 1.50. 
Rand, F. P. 

Yesterdays at Massachusetts State 


College, 1863-1933. Amherst, Mass., Ass. 
Alum., Mass. State Coll. 2.00.- 
Reed, Alfred Z. 

Review of legal education in the 

United States and Canada for the year 
1933. New York, (Carnegie found. for 
the advancement of teaching) pap., 
gratis. 
Report on functions of state institutions 
of higher learning in Mississippi. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody coll. pap., apply. 
Rowland, Wr. T., Jr. 

Aims of public education in the United 


States. Nashville, George Peabody coll. 
pap., apply. 
Sargent, Porter 

A handbook of private schools; 17th 
ed. Boston, Author. 6.00. 
Sargent, Porter 

A handbook of summer camps; 10th 
ed. Boston, Author. 6.00 
Selected references in education, 1933; 


reprinted from The School Review and 
The Elementary School Journal for Jan- 
uary to December, 1933. (Supplemen- 
tary educational monographs, no. 41) 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press. pap., 


$.90. 
Smith, David Eugene and Ginsburg, 
Jekuthiel 

A history of mathematics in America 
before 1900. Chicago, Math. Ass’n of 
Am. & Open Cit. Pub. Co. 2.00. 
Stewart, Hugh H. 

A comparative study of the concentra- 
tion and regular plans of organization in 
the senior high school. (Contribs. to 


educ. no. 600) New York, Teachers coll., 
Columbia univ. 1.50. 
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GREGG -ROWELL 
HEALTH STUDIES 


Send for this pamphlet that ex- 
plains a new type of health in- 
struction. The experimental 
method of HEALTH STUDIES 
is revolutionary in health teach- 
ing, but you will find it thorough- 
ly practical and easy to follow. 


For grades 7-9 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
424 West Peachtree St., Atlanta 


Definite . Practical . . Teachable 


Two Poputar New Books 
Fundamentals of English . 


Myers AND PEarrs 


Prineiples of English 


Myers AND PETERS 


Written by practical high-school teachers for 
everyday use. 


OFFERING a connected course in the understanding 
and the use of English. 


Provipinc specific training in correct usage, clear 
thinking, and effective expression. 


Preparep for the first two years of the traditional 
high school or the corresponding grades of junior 
and senior high schools. 


Mopern in viewpoint and adapted to the unit type 
of teaching. 


Apoprep for use in all high schools of Louisiana. 
Write us for further information. 


The Southern Publishing Company 


1033 Young Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


NEW 
WORKBOOK 


IN 
ARITHMETIC ; 


Arithmetic Tablet 
pages, 7 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


. Abundance of ical material. 

a ay system. Number of correct answers 
Introductory hel 

tory — for pupils. 

Additional a. material Ser slow groups. 


Interesting problem material 
Carefull 


Priced so ail pupils éan afford to use it. Cost less than 
tablet paper. satisfactory. 


The Series: MY f or seeond, 
third, fourth, Ofth, sixth, eighth grades. 


A book for each grade, 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


> George Peabody 


> College for Teachers 


Retin are undoubtedly many reasons why teachers 


* should attend summer school—professional ad- 


= yancement, recreation, contacts with fellow-work- 


; ers, completion of work for a degree—all worthy. 


There is, however, a more lofty motive—an earnest 
desire to do better the work in which one is en- 
gaged to the end that the American school may 
more nearly realize its duty to the child entrusted 
to its care. For teachers impelled by this motive, 
George Peabody College for Teachers offers an 
unusual opportunity through its regular summer 
session. 


; SUMMER QUARTER, 1934 
JUNE 11-AUGUST 27 
The Second Term of the Spring Quarter Opens 
April 27th 


Write the Registrar for Catalogues 
Nashville Tennessee 
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Two New Books for Summer Schools 


By LANGUAGE | 


Paul McKee IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Director, Teach- 


READING and LITERATURE 


mentary School, 
and Professor of | 
Elementary Edu- 


cation, Colorado These volumes are written from the standpoint of 
State Teachers both the student and the teacher in service. Their 
College. content represents the material presented to more 
than 3,000 senior college and graduate students in 

® elementary education during the past four years. 
Throughout the books the value of scientific re- 

Each search in the solution of instructional problems is 
$2.00 held paramount. Common sense rather than senti- 


mentality in teaching children is the author’s plea. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON—NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DALLAS—ATLANTA—SAN FRANCISCO 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


| 


By ROSS L. FINNEY | 


Late Associate Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Minnesota. 


And LESLIE D. ZELENY 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In the HeatH SociaLt RELATIONS SERIES, 
General Editor, JEROME Davis, Yale University 


A basic text in educational sociology for schools of edu- 
cation, state teachers colleges, and normal schools. De- 
signed to assist the teacher in his social relationships 
in the classroom and the community, and to show him 
what sociology has to offer in concepts and principles that 
interpret the business of education, particularly the task 
of the school as an institution serving society. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York—Chicago—Atlanta—San Francisco—Dallas 
London 


Boston 
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LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE 
GOOD SEATING MAKES 


@ Group study desk work with “American” 
Universal Desks in table formation. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public School. 


@ Classroom work with “American” Hender- 
som Universal Sight Saving -Saving Desks, Horace Mana 
School, Columbia University, New York City. 


@ Below— Classroom study group using 
“American” Universal Desks, University 
ool, University of Chicago. 


eA rural school illustration 
sent in by a teacher. A 
example of bad sizing, un- 
avoi and 
7 Grou lesk work with old type chair gerous 
desks, Rural ay got Midwestern state. An ex- 
aoe of unavoidable bad and ey 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


With it, 100, we will 
ng posture b (Not suitable 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Sch Schools, 
Churches and Public Audi 


@ Another view of classroom work with“ American” General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, 6, MICHIGAN 
Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace Branches io all Principal Cities and Accredived 
Mano School, Columbia University, New York City. Distributors io all Trade Areas 


GOOD POSTURE IS INHERENT IN ALL AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY PRODUCTS 
PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
150 Third Avenue, North 214 South Gay Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 
T. H. PAYNE CoO. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
State Distributors 
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DAILY Lire 
LANGUAGE 


LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


SERIES 


DAILY LIFE 
LANGUAGE 


Just Published . . » Lyman and Johnson’s 
DAILY LIFE LANGUAGE SERIES 


A complete, cumulative program for grades 2 through 8 .. . here are books 
that correlate language study with the pupil’s daily life with a completeness 
that has never before been achieved; books that are as modern and sound as 
they are attractive and inviting ; books that have, in short, every good feature 
a teacher could desire. Send for circular No. 607. 


GINN AND COMPANY = = ATLANTA 


@ Of Special Interest to Teachers 
and Prospective Teachers 


We are pleased to announce under the above descriptive head the following recent issues: 
Arlitt’s Adolescent Psychology 

By Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the University of Cincinnati. 
Seely’s On Teaching English 


By Professor Howard Francis Seely of Ohio State University. 


Garrison’s The Technique and Administration of Teaching 
By Dr. Noble Lee Garrison of Michigan State Normal College. 


Osborn & Neumeyer’s The Community and Society 
By Dr. L. D. Osborn, Educational Director, Los Angeles Institute of Family Rela- 
tions and Dr. M. H. Neumeyer of the University of Southern California. 


Gillette & Reinhardt’s Current Social Problems 
By Dr. John M. Gillette of the University of North Dakota and Dr. James M. Rein- 
hardt of the University of Nebraska. 


Full information, special net prices to teachers, on these timely and practical texts will 
be gladly furnished by the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 
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The old order changeth, yielding place to new. —Tennyson 
The Real Junior High School Wins The Day 


The old order is on the defensive. The reorganized school has won the day. 


Failure has attended only those schools which still maintain the old courses in 
gtammar, arithmetic, physiology, history, instead of the regular three-year basal 
courses of junior English, junior mathematics, junior science, and social studies, 


recommended by all the leading authorities as the foundation of the successful 
junior high school. 


Schools using the new basal subjects are uniformly successful. 


Write for our pamphlets on the Junior High School Program of Studies, the 

Junior High School Schedule of Classes, on Guidance, on English, on Mathema- 

tics in Junior High Schools. These courses are of value in 8-4 systems as much 
as in junior high schools. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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